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REGISTER OF AN OBSCURE PARISH. 
Visiting a small out-of-the-way village in Lin- 
colnshire, and the weather turning very wet and 
cold, I amused myself by exploring the parish 
register. No startling discoveries were ie, yet 
it contains a few things worth making note of, and 
which will probably interest some of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ 

This Sitater begins in 1558, but is illegible for 
the first six or eight years, except that three years 
together have no entries, only “nihil” in the 
middle, which having been written in a bold, strong 
hand is yet faintly visible. 

The very first thing to arrest attention was 
the use of Douglas as a girl's name, not in an 
isolated case, but scores of times. Let the following 
entries be taken as specimens. They come one 
after another in one quarter of a year :— 

1661. Douglas the daughter of Richard & Douglas 
Cressy was baptised September the fourteenth. 

Douglas the wife of Richard Cressy was buried the 

day. 
“Teauee the daughter of Richard Cressy was buried 
September the twenty-third. 
ohn Jepson & Douglas Smithies were married 
November the fourteenth. 

This name for a girl appears in the register as 

early as 1611, correctly spelt Douglas, and was in 


constant use up to the end of the seventeenth 
century. In 1657 it is spelt Duggles :— 

Duggles the hter of Anthony and t 
Nicholson was buried July 27th, 

In 1678 :— 

Robert Wass of Upton and las Duckle of Heapham 

were married, November the 28." 
A combination of names that suggests the 
possibility that Duckle, which in some places is 
spelt Duckles and Durckles, may really be a 
corruption of Douglas. In 1692, 25 April, was 
buried William Duckle, ‘‘a poor boy”; which 
suggests unpleasant thoughts, as the Duckles were 
an old and apparently respectable family, fre- 
quently serving as churchwardens, down to 1752 ; 
and one of them, in 1672, had given the name of 
“Lucian” to a son, which is scarcely the name 
which would be selected by an ignorant churl. 

The oldest family were the Bransbys. They 
appear in the register as early as 1570, and go on 
to near the end of the eighteenth century. Judging 
from the names they gave their children they were 
probably some of the earliest Puritans ; for it is a 
matter of history that Puritans were numerous in 
that part of the country, which is near Gains- 
borough ; therefore I was not surprised to find 
Faith as a girl’s name in 1570, and was delighted 
when I met with these entries :— 

1578. ffaythe and Trewthe Bransbie daughters to 
Humfrey Bransbie were cristened the 26 day of 
ffeberary. 

1583. ffaythe and marie the daughters of William 

Bromit were cristened the vi day of December. 
These names of Faythe and Trewthe (more fre- 
quently Troth) are of constant occurrence. Other 
names of the Bransby family were Cristiana, 
Justiana, Agnes, Cicilia, and Dorothy. I was 
curious to know what became of the ffaythe 
and Trewthe above mentioned, and spent many 
hours over the faded, blurred scrawls of the register 
till my eyes smarted, trying to discover their 
marriage or their burial, At length I came upon 
this entry :— 

1625, Mrs. faith Bransby was buried October 18, 

As she is neither described as a wife nor a 
widow, she was evidently a spinster, notwith- 
standing the “ Mrs. ,” which was frequently given to 
women in good position who were past their youth. 
I could not find Trewthe, so it is very possible her 
end was recorded in one of the too many portions 
of the register which are quite illegible from damp 
and mildew; or she may have gone to another 
village or to America, 

No one would expect to find Cassandra a popular 
girl’s name in a Lincolnshire village; yet it is 
found several times in this register from 1595, but 
by 1658 it had degenerated into Cassandry. 

Neither would any one expect to find Ethelred as 
a girl’s name, yet here is an instance of it :— 
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Etheltred daw: of John and Eliza Story, bap: Feb. 
4th, 1728, 

It was afterwards corrupted to Theldry, as shown 
by the following entry :— 

Robert son of John and Theldry Norman of Blyton 

was buried the 20th of September, 1761. 
As that is exactly the way Ethelred would come 
to be pronounced by country people, her husband 
naturally called her Theldry ; and as each of these 
names appears only once, they are doubtless the 
same woman, and when her son died they brought 
him to Ethelred’s old home to be buried. 

Gertrude was another favourite name with these 
villagers from the middle of the seventeenth 
century. When it was first used it was spelt 
correctly, but it soon came to be spelt Gethrude, in 
which form it is found several times ; then it mostly 
became Garthrite till 1718, when it was further 
corrupted into Garthwaite, as in the following 
entry :— 

New Year's day, Garthwaite daughter of James and 

Garth: Bennett baptised, 
The first name was written Gethrude, then the 
pen was drawn through it and Garthwaite written 
above it. Gethrude would be the universal way of 
pronouncing Gertrude in that part of the country 
even now. 

Dorothy, Bridget, Abigall, and Isabell, were 

pular names; there are also several Esters and 
eh Ursula two or three times; Avice, 
Prudence, and Mabel once or twice. 

Among men’s names may be mentioned 
Humfrey (often), Anthony, Nicholas, Rafe, and 
Roger, Hugh less frequently, and Wilfred once. 
Catskin is met with here as a surname, 

Only a few of those who made the entries men- 
tioned the calling or occupation of the deceased. 
Yeoman, husbandman, or labourer are the most 
frequent ; weaver twice (in 1624 and in 1713), 
neetherd once, also a traveller, a stranger, a young 
man, a poor man, a poor boy, a Scotchman, a 
maid, a maid marie (whatever that may mean), but 
not one farmer. The farms are small, from twenty 
to sixty acres, and only two are one to two hundred 
acres. The yeomen were those who owned the 
land they worked. They have all gone, with one 
exception. The village weaver found plenty of 
occupation in old times in working up into sheets, 
&e., the thread spun by the single women 
(spinsters). I well remember seeing one such 
weaver at work at his big loom, in his singular old 
‘* mud and stud” thatched cottage at Thimbleby, 
near Horncastle ; and more than one of my rela- 
tives used to spin when I was a tiny little boy. 

1730. March 2nd, Mary Chapman a child of seven 
years old, baptised. 

1733. March 5th, Mary Chapman, a poor girl, buried. 

There may have been a sad history connected 
with this “ poor girl,” who was baptized when sbe 
Was seven years old. Let us hope these 


stern and hard Puritans behaved kindly 
to the poor little waif; but seeing that the 
apparently prosperous Duckles allowed one of 
their name to be buried as “ a poor boy,” it 
is probable they thought they had done enough for 
Mary Chapman when they had her baptized and 
**made a child of grace.” Hers is the only 
exception to infant baptism shown by the register. 
And the only instance, so far as I remember, of the 
age of the deceased being stated is the following : 

1615. Christopher Cole, busbandman, octogenarius, 
sepultus 1 Maij, 

No doubt his age was then considered remarkable. 

In 1709 Philip Pinches was buried, 21 May, 
** who bad six wives.” 

In 1716 Mary Rawson was one of the church- 
wardens. In 1654 Edward Turner and Mary —— 
(illegible) were ‘‘ marryed by y® iustice only ”’; 
there is another such entry in 1667. After the 
first of these follows this memorandum :— 

Lincoln: Lindsey: Hepham, May 20th, 1654. John 
Anderson of y* ed towne of Hepham being chosen by y* 
Inhabitants aforeed to be their psh Register to enter all 
Marriages, Births and Buriales that shall bappen in y° sd 
towne According to y* Act of Parliament in y' case pvided, 
was sworne And Approved the day And year Above sd 
by me whose hand is here vwnder subscribed, being 
Justice of Peace for y* pts Afore ed. Curis Wray. 

In the margin is written, in a hand of about the 
same date :— 

When rebellion prospers all things suffer confusion as 
appears by thie confused Register. 

The above Christopher Wray was of the family 
of Sir Christopher Wray, who was Lord Chief 
Justice in the time of Elizabeth, and who is buried 
and has a magnificent tomb in the neighbouring 
parish of Glentwortb. 

It may be noted that Heapbam, a small place 
of about thirty houses and 125 inbabitants, is 
called a “ town” in the above. 

In 1678 a new kind of entry began :— 

Mary the daughter of William & Anne Pinches waa 
buried y* fourteenth day of September & y* Affdt was 
brought the seventeenth day of this instant. 

This is the first entry where the “ Affdt” is 
mentioned. For the next three or four years 
about half the burial entries mention the “ Affdt ” 
being brought a few days after the burial ; the 
other balf say nothing about it, but simply 
“buried.” But in 1682 is the following entry :— 

Stephen the econ of John & Sarah Markham was 
buried y* twentieth of November, for whom no Affidavit 
was brought which neglect was notified to y* Church- 
wardens. 

Was the “‘ Affidavit” to testify that the corpse 
was buried in woollen? What other could it be? 

These affidavits call to mind the lines of Pope: 

Odious ! in woollen! "twould a saint provoke, 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa epoke. 

The mortality in this little village was often 

xcessive : some years no deaths at all in others a 
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succession of such tragic histories as the following 
are recorded ; which are only part of the deaths of 
one year :— 

1649. William Kirk the younger was buryed February 
the fourteenth. 

Thomas the sonne of William and Katharine Kirk, the 
posthumus of his father was baptised September y* 
twenty-ninth. 

Katherine the widow relict of William Kirk iu. was 
buryed the first of October. 

John the sonne of John and Margaret Mills was 
baptised Aprill the fifteenth, 

The game John was buried Aprill the one and 
twentyeth. 

The mortality among the infants, and often the 
mothers too, appears exceptional. I have picked 
out of the register the following entries relating to 
one family ; and I may have omitted some, owing 
to gaps and defects in the register :— 


1640. Justiana the daughter of William & Helen 
Bransbye baptised July 4th. 

Justiana the daughter of William and Helen Bransbye 
was buried August 20th, 

1641. Anne the daughter of William and Helen 
Braneby was baptised July 25th. 

The same Anne was buryed July 31st. 

1642. Robert the sonne of William and Helen Bransbye 
was baptised January the first. 

1644, Robert the sonne of William and Helen Bransbye 
buryed September the first. 

1648. Helen the daughter of William and Helen 
Bransbye was baptised October the two and twentyeth. 

The same Helen was buried November the twenty- 
sixth, 

1655. Robert the sonne of William and Ellen 
branebye was baptised December 26. 

1656, Robert the sonne of William and Ellen bransbye 
was buried July 10. 

1657. Bridget the daughter of William and Ellen 
Bransbye was baptised the 27 of May. 

Bridget the daughter of William and Ellen Bransbye 
was buried June 8. 

As the weather suddenly became warm and 
bright, and the air there is very pure and bracing, 
and was just then full of the scent of myraids of 
wild roses and fields of beans in flower, the study 
of the register was hastily abandoned. I hope 
my interest in “ the rude forefathers of the hamlet ” 
may be shared by several readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
But I think of some of those homely peuple it 
could not be said— 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
For although in several cases it is recorded they 
were born, sometimes that they were married, not 
seldom there is no record of their death ; so they 
either moved to other parishes, or, as I prefer to 
think, they fled to their friends and co-religionists 
over the sea, where most likely ‘‘ Trewthe” 
Bransby had gone before. R. R. 

Heapham Rectory, Gainsborough. 


Tae First Forio or SHAKsPEARE.—In the 
splendidly critical analysis of the life and works 


| of Shakespeare to be found in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ there is only one sentence 
to which I would venture to take a doubtful 
exception, and that is a mere “aside.” It is such 
an article as this, the successor of a long line 
equally admirably, that renders the dictionary 
| not only a monument of learning, but a standard 
| authority for all time. After persuing this bio- 
graphy of Shakespeare, no sane reader will again 
| propound those fantastic theories of authorship to 
| which we have from time to time been treated. 
| We stand amazed, not so much at the amount 
of knowledge of the man which is here brought 
out (for Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps had previously 
gathered this together), but at what reads almost 
like a new discovery, that the dramatist’s work 
was, in fact, widely appreciated in his own day. 
The article is at once a revelation and a barrier to 
those impotent discussions on the authorship that 
have hitherto only been scotched, never killed. 
The sentence to which I have referred is as 
follows : ‘‘ About twenty perfect copies, and the 
same number of imperfect copies, of the first folio 
seem now known.” I was under the impression 
that the number was much larger; but with a little 
trouble the question might be settled. There 
| are actually two copies in this village, and though 
| that is an accidental circumstance (for one is a 
visitor from Cambridge), it indicates the probable 
| existence of a considerable number which have not 
| yet been located. Has no list ever been attempted 
|or published? If not, it occurs to me that such a 
| list would be most interesting. Though not the 
rarest or most valuable of English works, yet the 
first folio possesses a unique interest, and the list 
could not fail to prove acceptable to a large class. If 
your readers, then, would kindly send me on a 
postcard the whereabouts of any copy of whose 
existence they may happen to know,I would 
gladly prepare a list and send it to ‘N. & Q.’ for 
publication. Hotcomse Incuesy. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


Frexca Invasion or Fisnevarp 1n 1797.— 
The correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ who expressed 
much interest on this subject last year may 
be glad to learn that the centenary has been 
observed this month with all due ceremonial, of 
which a full account is given in the County 
Echo for Thursday, 8 July, published by Levi 
Evans, County Echo office, Fishguard, Pembroke- 
shire. A. M. D. 

Blackheath. 

[See 8th 8, ix. 247, 318, 433, 479.) 


Tue JUBILEE AND THE Pan-Ancuican Synop. 
—It will not, I think, be alien to the spirit of 
‘N. & Q. to note the extraordinary coincidence 
that this annus mirabilis is setting forth of the 
marvellous development of at once the wide- 
spread enlargement and the growing tendency to 
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unity alike in both Church and State at the close 
of this nineteenth century. This year 1897 will 
be alike to be remembered in the annals of both 
as a date when representatives of both alike were 
gathered from all the ends of the world to meet, 
the one in an historic pageant, the other in con- 
clave to memorialize the foundation of our 
pational Church, but both alike to empbasize the 
expansion and the unity of each. The sixtieth 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s reign suggested 
to perhaps the most wise and patriotic Colonial 
Secretary we have ever had, Mr. Chamberlain, 
the showing forth at once the world-wide expansion 
and the practical unity of her vast dominions. 
The actual coincidence of this—humanly speaking 
—purely accidental conjunction with the 1300th 
anniversary of the foundation of the English 
Church and the Pan-Anglican Synod deserves at 
least to be noted as symbolizing in Church and 
State alike the marvellous expansion and 
the concentrated unity as displayed at one and 
the same time in both the chief departments of our 
body politic, G, Bocer. 
Chart Sutton, 


“Jzsv, Lover or My sovt.”—Julian’s ‘ Dic- 

tionary of Hymnology’ says (p. 590) :— 

“The opening stanza of this hymn has given rise to 
uestions which have resulted in more than twenty 
ifferent readings of the first four lines. The first diffi- 

culty is the term Lover as applied toour Lord. From an 
enrly date this tender expression was felt by many to be 
beneath the solemn dignity of a hymn addressed to the 
Divine Being. Attempts have been made to increase 
the reverence of the opening line by the eacrifice of its 
pathos and poetry. The result was, ‘Jesu, Refuge of 
my soul,’ a reading which is etill widely adopted; 
* Jesus, Saviour of my soul,’ and ‘ Father, Refuge of my 
soul.” Wesley's reading, however, has high sanction. In 
the Wisdom of Solomon, xi. 26, we read: ‘But Thou 
aunt all, for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou Lover of 
sou ” 


Canon Farrar, in his notes on the Wisdom of 
Solomon in Dr. Wace’s edition of the Bible, cha- 
racterizes diAdyvye as exquisite and original 
expression” (while pointing out that in classical 
Greek qiAdyvyos means ‘‘loving life,” 4. ¢., 
cowardly) ; and thinks the epithet may have been 
suggested by Ezek. xviii. 4, “ Behold, all souls are 
mine.” What suggested to Wesley’s mind the 
expression “Jesu, Lover of my soul” does not 
seem to be known ; but it is a curious coincidence 
that an almost identical form of words was used 
as the title of a little book published in Amster- 
dam in 1725, the author being the Rev. Petrus 
Synjeu, who from 1704 to 1726 (when he died) held 
the post of Rector of the Seminary in Colombo, 
Ceylon. The title of the book runs :— 

“ Jesus de Minnaar der Ziele, Gezogt, gevonden, en 
4 hem verkeert, Vertonende de overgang van een 

ereldeling Uyt de staat der Natuur tot den staat der 
genade en kind Gods,” 

It does not appear from the book itself what 


suggested this title to the author; but in it he 
elaborates the idea of the “ Minnaar” after the man- 
ner of the theologians of that day. I can hardly 
suppose that Wesley had seen this book (I am not 
aware that he knew Dutch); but the coincidence 
in words which I have poirted out is remarkable, 

Dowatp Fercvuson. 

5, Bedford Place, Croydon, 


Apranam SHarr.—It is to be regretted that 
the writer of the account of the above in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ did not con- 
sult Mr. Cudworth’s ‘ Life and Correspondence of 
Abraham Sharp,’ which appeared in 1889. Re- 
ference to it would not only have saved the writer 
in question from several mistakes (¢ g., the date of 
the death of his hero is given not quite correctly), 
but enabled him to include many interesting parti- 
culars respecting one to whom the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory in its early days, and therefore the science 
of astromony, owed much. W. T. 

Blackbeath. 


Impersonators OF Meo Merritizs.—It had 
originally been intended by Daniel Terry, the 
actor and adaptor of Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering’ for 
stage performance, that John Emery should repre- 
sent Meg Merrilies; but John refused to go into 
petticoats. Mrs. Powell (formerly fellow-servant 
with Lady Hamilton in her days of servitude at 
Dr. Budd’s) was next asked to take the part. She 
refused, and a quarrel over the matter ensued 
between herself and the management at Covent 
Garden Theatre, in consequence of which she left 
the company. So, as a last resource, the imper- 
sonation was given to Mrs. Egerton, who obtained 
in it a complete success. Mrs, Egerton was also 
the original representative of two other creations 
of Sir Walter Scott—Madge Wildfire and Helen 
Macgregor. 

Forty years ago Miss Charlotte Cushman, a 
celebrated actress, made the performance of the 
despised Meg Merrilies a spécialité. Writing 
from the house of her brother-in-law, Dr. Mus- 
pratt, of Wavertree, Liverpool, 24 Oct., 1856, to 
a manager of a Blackburn theatre, she says, “ If 
you can insure me twenty pounds for the night, 
I will be with you on the 28th, and will act Meg 
Merrilies, which will be the best attraction.” 

Hitpa 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Beanreast: Beano. (See 18. x. 163, xi. 16; 
2°¢ S, v. 209 ; 3°48. iv. 186, 260.)—Questions have 
been addressed to ‘N. & Q.’ as to the origin 
of the word beanfeast on more than one occasion 
without eliciting a satisfactory reply. One corre- 
spondent, Dr. Macxenzix Watcort, suggested 
that the name was derived from the custom of 
farmers regaling their men at the conclusion of 
the bean-harvest ; but this derivation is scarcely 
admissible, ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ derives 
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the word from beans, or the bean- goose (the 
Anser ferus of Ray) being the staple of the 
feast, which is a very conjectural derivation. 
Reference is also made to the mysterious use 
of the bean in the lemuralia and parentalia, a 
custom which is preserved in our Twelfth-night 
festivities ; but these examples are scarcely to the 

urpose. It is said that in Moxon’s ‘ Mechanick 

xercises’ (1680) the payment called “footing” 
made by an apprentice on entering a shop is 
called ‘ benvenue,” but I have not been able to 
verify this statement, In ‘ Gent’s Autobiog.’ (1746) 
I find, however, the word “ ben-money ” used for 
this payment, and I think it is possible that the 
word ** ben” may have been transferred by a well- 
known figure from the money which furnished the 
feast to the feast itself. Gent (who was a printer), 
in relating his early experiences, says :— 

**On my entrance amongst a nnmber of young men, 
besides paying what is called Ben-money, I found sooh 
after I was, as it were, to be dubbed as great a cuz as the 
famous Don Quixote seemed to be when he thought him- 
self a knight, and that the Muleteer was Lord of the 
Castle, in the yard of which he judged the honour was 
conferred,” 

Beans, according to the ‘ Slang Dictionary’ means 
money ; ¢. g., ** a haddock of beans,” and formerly 
bean meant a guinea, from the French biens. 

Jouy Hess, 

Willesden Green, N.W, 


AxcesTors.—On the occasion of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Canterbury on 29 May, the 
Dean is reported as having mentioned Edward the 
Black Prince as the Prince’s ancestor. The mayor 
of another city in Kent once referred to the Queen’s 
ancestors Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary I., 
who had no children. Edward the Black Prince 
had two sons; but as they both died childless, 
explanation seems required. KILLIGREW. 


Lavy Karnerine Grey.—The volume last 
issued of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
includes the Seymours, and Lady Katherine (Grey), 
wife of Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, has 
her place. The lady's story occupied considerable 
space in ‘ N, & Q.,’ 8 S. vii. and viii. (Feb. to 
Aug., 1895), and the attempt was made by me to 
correct errors hitherto current. It is, therefore, 
disappointing to find that the correction has been 
fruitless so far as it concerns the latest account of 
Lady Katherine, viz., that which now appears in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The 
ascertained year of her birth is not stated, and the 
old errors are repeated, that the earl and countess 
were recommitted to the Tower in 1564, and that 
the latter, for the benefit of her failing health, 
‘was finally transferred from the Tower by the 
‘Lieutenant, Sir Owen Hopton, to his country 
‘house, Cockfield Hall, in Suffolk, where she died. 

The fact was, as I attempted to show, Lady 


Katherine never returned to the Tower after 
leaving it in Aug., 1563, but that during the 
remaining space of her life, four years and five 
months, she was, by command of the queen, passed 
from one keeper to another in the country, the 
last of these keepers being Sir Owen Hopton (not 
then Lieutenant of the Tower), in whose house, 
Cockfield Hall, she died on 27 January, 1568. 

Truly literary errors die hard! And as the 
account of Lady Katherine in ‘N.& Q.’ has 
evidently escaped the notice of the writer in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ might it not 
be useful to include in the ‘ Index of Archeological 
Papers,’ now annually published, such articles of 
that nature as appear in ‘ N, & Q.’? 

W. L, Rorroy. 
27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


“Tatty-no.”— The ‘Century Dictionary’ 
rightly connects this with Fr. tataut, having the 
same sense, used as a cry to incite dogs. See 
Moliére, ‘Les FAcheux,’ IT. vii. Godefroy gives 
several varieties of the same cry in old French, viz., 
thiaulau, thialaut, thialhaut, thahaut, tha tha 
thahaut, and ta ha thiaulaut. Such a variant as 
thialaut haut would give the form which was 
probably the original of the English exclamation. 
The component parts of the phrase appear to be 
unmeaning interjection. Warren W. Sxear. 


EpitaPu.—I copy the following epitaph from a 
Welsh paper :— 
“Ina little churchyard near Llanymynech is a tomb- 
stone with theze lines upon it :— 
In crossing o’er the fatal bridge, 
John Morgan he was slain, 
But it was not by mortal hand, 
But by a railway train. 
John Morgan was the huntsman to the Tanatside 
Harriers, and paid the capital penalty for taking a short 
cut along the Cambrian line.” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Taz Diamond Jupiter ComMEMoRATION SErR- 
vice,—There is a variation in one of the rubrics in 
this order from the rubric as it stands in the 
Prayer Book, which has not been pointed out, so 
far as I have noticed. After the second lesson, 
the Commemoration rubric is, ‘‘ Then shall be said 
or sung the Apostles’ Creed, &c.” But in the 
Prayer Book it is, ‘‘ Then shall be sung or said, &c,” 
a collocation of words upon which Dr. Arnold was 
inclined to found an argument in favour of a choral 
rendering (‘Sermons,’ iii. 202). The altera- 
tion was needless and to be regretted. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Currew.—A custom which still lingers in the 
North of England shows the true meaning of the 
word curfew, and the reason why the curfew bell 
was rung. It was usual to keep the kitchen fire 
burning all right, About 9 P.M. in winter, and 
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rather later in summer, a quantity of « raking | 
slack ” was shot out of a wooden coal-box upon the 

fire. This box was like a big wooden shoe, or 

shipper, with « handle at each side, Then wagered, 
out of « lading con was thrown upon the fire, to 
make it “ecrzzl” better. About five in the 
morning in summer, and six in winter, the fire was | 
revived by putting in a few sticks, Owing to the 

increased price of coal, and also to the invention | 
of matches, this custom has been generally dis- | 
continued, but it is remembered by old people. 

In come houses in South Yorkshire the fire is still 

“slaked” and kept burning all night in winter to 

maintain warmth. In earlier times, when wood | 
was burnt, a big log of wood, once known as a | 
headbrand "* or “hearth-stock,”+ was put at | 
the back of the fire, and the fire was “‘ slaked,’{ 
or covered up for the night, by pulling this log 
down, and raking other pieces of wood upon it. 
Those who have seen a Yule log burnt behind the 
fire at Christmas will readily understand bow this 
was done. The Yule log is pulled down just as the 
**headbrand” was, Amongst the Greeks and 
Romans ‘‘ it was a sacred obligation for the master 
of every house to keep the fire up night and day. 
Woe to the house where it was extinguished! 
Every evening they covered the coals with ashes, to 
prevent them from being entirely consumed. In 
the morning the first care was to revive this fire 
with a few twigs.”§ On these grounds we may 
conclude that the curfew bell was rung as a signal 
not, as is commonly supposed, to put the fire out, 
but to keep it in by ‘‘ covering” it up with slack. 
It was a warning to “‘slake” the fire and go to 
bed. The ‘covering’ of the fire was done in 
three ways : 1. By throwing a little water upon the 
burning coals to diminish the speed of combustion. 
Damp peat would do the same thing. 2. By 
throwing ashes on the coals for the same purpose. 
3. By laying a thick log of wood on the coals. 

8. O. Appy. 


A Wowperrot Worp.—The Arabic language 
is remarkable, among other things, for the strange 
variety and dissimilarity of the meanings which it 
sometimes assigns to its words. As an example of 
this I would cite an Arabic substantive which 
presents such an extraordioary diversity and 
contrariety of meanings that it may interest readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ to make its acquaintance. That 


Repofocilium, an hedbronde""—Wright-Wiilcker, 
* Vocab.,’ 607, 33. 

+ ‘*Herthe stok or kynlym, repofocilium.”—‘ Prompt. 
Parv.,’ ed. Way, p. 237. This is explained in the 
* Catholicon ’ as “ id quod tegit ignem in nocte, vel quod 
retro ignem ponitur; super quod a posteriori parte foci 
ligna ponuntur, quod vulgo lar dicitur.” 

} Compare such pbrases as “to slacken (diminish) 
a” 


speed. 
p. 20, where numerous references are given, 


he Coulanges, ‘The Ancient City,’ Boston, U,S.A., 


word is Ajuz, whose various significations are 
rendered as follows in Richardson's ‘ Dictionary’ :— 

“An old woman, a young woman of a delicate con- 
stitution, a traveller, a king, a kingdom, an army, a 
battalion, a governor of a province or city, a companion, 
famisiar, intimate, consort, heaven, the universe, the 


| world, the earth, the sun, a parhelion, halo, or red ci:cle 


surrounding the sun, a heap of sund, a road, path, way, 
the temple of Mece», a Christian church, a monastery, 
the sea, a ship, a well, a hot wind, hell, calamity, mis- 
fortune, contrariety, vanity, hunger, hungry, a fever, 
health, the right band, war, a tent, a shield, a kind of 
dart, the point of a sword, a stud or nail in a sword-bilt, 
a needle, a sting, a bow, a quiver, a standard, ensign, 
colours, a drum, a feather, a dish, a plate, a kettle, a pot, 
a bottle, a flask, a trivet, a grate, anything supporting a 
pot or holding fire, an impression made by burning, a 
page, a leaf, a sheet of paper, &c., a woman's shift or 
under-garment, a dish of food made of a sea her!, butter 
boiled, purified, or salted, wine, a species of perfume, 
muek, silver, price or value, a weight of four drachms, 
delay, a lion, a horse, a bull, a cow, a he-wolf,a she-wolf, 
a she-camel,a hare, a byena, a dog, poison or venom, 
uterus, pubes ferw,a palm tree, a species of plant 
called summak, five, or according to some seven, days 
at the winter solstice, an ill-looking old woman, infirm, 
helplese, unable to support life, aged (woman).” 

A pretty fair number and variety of meanings 
one word ! Patrick MaxweELt. 

ath. 


Catowatt Hatt, Kipperminstek. (See 
S. xi. 483.)—The British Archeological Society 
visited Kidderminster on 26 August, 1881. 
Probably the secretary would be able to supply Mr. 
H. K. Crark with information respecting the 
map mentioned by Bepe. Anent the 
above visit a series of illustrated notes on the 
locality appeared in Society in August, 1881. The 
number for 27 August lies before me, and contains 
several characteristic sketches by Curnpert Bepe. 
Amongst them is one of Caldwall Castle, or Cald- 
wall Hall, as it is now generally called. Appended. 
to the sketch is the following note :— 

**Caldwall Castle stands on the banks of the river 
Stour, on the outskirts of Kidderminster, on the road to 
Stourport. It had six towers, only one of which remains, 
octangular in form, of red sandetone, and of great 
solidity. It contains two large rooms, with a stone stair- 
case to a tower on the leads; and has a groined base- 
ment etory with an arched door. It now forms a portion 
of a modern house, which has been closely invaded by 
modern-built mills and factories. Ite old gardens and 
trees, however, are still preserved.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Macavtay Rovert Moytcomery. — 
Macaulay, in bis eagerness to demn Robert Mont- 
gomery, is sometimes unjust. He quotes this line 
from Montgomery's poems : 

A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods. 
Then he asks, “‘ How can a soulless thing be a 
spirit?” But if he had stayed to think he could 
have answered his own question easily enough. A 
fairy is a soulless thing and a spirit. Undine was 


| 
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a spirit without a soul, and acquired a soul by 
marriage. Probably Montgomery was thinking of 
La Motte Fouqué’s romance when he wrote the 
line. I do not know whether this oversight of 
Macaulay has been remarked before or not. In 
criticizing the work of so well-known a writer I 
ran the risk of saying what is not new. 
E. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Ecerton Russett (PRESUMABLY A Brancu 
or Srrensnam) Saunpers.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ say whether any descendants, male or 
female, remain of the marriage of Anna, third 
danghter of the Hon. William Egerton (second 
brother of Scroop Egerton, fourth Earl and fifth 
Duke of Bridgewater) by Anna Maria, daughter 
of Admiral Sir George Saunders, with Thomas 
Russell, Canon Residentiary of Hereford Cathe- 
dral, who died 1785? She (Anna Russell) died in 
1801, their son Thomas Russell, also a Canon of 
Hereford Cathedral, died, aged seventy-eight, in 
1831. The tombs of father and son in Hereford 
Cathedral bear the arms of the Strensham Rue- 
sells, viz., the chevron between three cross crosslets 
fitchée ; not, as are the cross crosslets of the 
Little Malvern branch of Strensham Russells, non- 
fitchées. Or are there remaining any Saunders or 
Scroop descendants likely to be able to throw 
light on the immediate ancestor of the first-named 
canon ? C. Corrmore. 

The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster, Herefordshire. 


Esip.—Is Enid used in any part of Wales as 
the name of a bird, or employed colloquially? It 
occurs in literature. A reference to a passage would 
much oblige. J. K. 


‘* LACHRYMATORY.”—Who was the first to call 
the small Roman glass bottles ‘‘ lachrymatories”; 
and why was the name given? Was it their shape 
which suggested their name, or a mistaken refer- 
ence to the Psalms? I am, of conrse, aware that 
the bottles were really unguentaria; but wish to 
trace the origin of the term erroneously given to 


them. 
[See 1% S, ii. 326, 448; iii. 151.) 


Epitioxs OF ARTHURIAN AND Graat LEGENDS, 
—Are there English translations of ‘Roman de 
Percival,’ by Crétien de Troyes; ‘Roman des 
Diverses Quétes de St. Graal,’ by Walter Mapes ; 
the Old French romances of ‘ Gauvain,’ ‘ Percival’ 
{not Crétien’s), and ‘Tristan’? If not, what are 
the best French editions of these? Are there Eng- 


(Old German); or of ‘ Parzival’ and ‘ Titurel,’ 
both by Wolfram von Eschenbach? Do the above 
books, with ‘The Mabinogion,’ Malory’s ‘ Morte 
d’ Arthur,’ and Sir F. Madden’s ‘Sir Gawayne and 
the Grene Knight,’ comprise all the Arthurian and 
Graal legends now extant ; or is there any further 
(original not explanatory) literature on 


“Corer Revt”: “Heap Rent.”—Will any 
one kindly give the meaning and the origin of 
‘chief rent,” or “head rent” as it is called in 
Ireland ? Witmor Vavenay, 


CapHarnavM.”—Balzac, in his ‘ Ferragus,’ 
chap. iv., uses this word to designate a closet used 
asa receptacle for odds and ends. Whence this 
meaning? I find nothing in the Vulgate to sug- 
gest it. Ricnarv H. 

Portland, Oregon. 

(“ Capharnaiim” is defined in Littré, “ Lieu qui ren- 
ferme beaucoup d’objets entassés confusément. Lieu de 
dézordre et de débauches.”” In explaining the etymology 
it is said, “ Capharnaiim, ville de Judée, mentionnée 
dans l’Evangile. C’était une grande ville de commerce, 
et pour cela ce nom a pris le sens vulgaire de lieu of 
mille choses sont entassées,’’] 


‘ TopOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL DescriPTION 
or THE County or Surrey.’—I recently bought a 
copy of the above. It is a small 16mo. of 168 
pages, but I am not quite sure if my copy is com- 
plete. It was printed at London for C. Cooke, 
No. 17, Paternoster Rowe, by Brimmer & Co, 
Walter Lane, Fleet Street. The author is George 
Alexander Cooke. My copy bas four plates and 
a map. Is mine complete? When was it printed? 
D. M. R. 
“ Nor a PATCH Upon 1T.”—What are the mean- 
ing and origin of this expression ? 
Tue UnMISTAKEABLE. 
Sir Ropert Grene: Sir Rocer Ree.—Both 
knighted at the battle of Tewkesbury 3 May, 1471, 
and both M.P.s for Middlesex in 1472. Who 
were they? W. D. Pink. 


“A crowinae Poultry, No, 735, 
p. 146, 26 March, the following couplet is given as 
an “old saying ”:— 
A whistling wife, and a crowing hen 
Are neither good for yards or men. 
The second line is quite new to me. Do you, or 
any of your correspondents, know if the couplet 
is really old? The versions with which I am 
familiar are,— 

istli i nd a crowing hen 
And the Yorkshire lines,— 
A whistling wife, a crooning cow and a crowing hen 
Wil! fetch the owd divell out of bis den. 
The former version is given in Hazlitt’s ‘ Proverbs.’ 


lish or French translations of ‘The Holy Graal’ 


F. C. Terry. 
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Cromweitt, or Kenninotoy, 1528.— 
Was he brother to Walter Cromwell? Has 
Walter's will been found ? A. 0. H. 


Francis Prror.—Can give any particulars 

of Francis Prior, who lived in London about 1700 

to 1730? I understand he married an Annabella 

Beaumont. Cuas, H, Ousey. 
Montreal. 


Perer Stvart.— Daniel Stuart, the famous 
editor of the Morning Post (1795-1803), had a 
brother Peter, who edited the Star (1788-9). I am 
unable to find any information about him, except- 
ing a few notesin the Gentleman's Magazine. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me to other sources 
of information? Are any descendants of Peter 
Stuart or Daniel Stuart alive? J. C. Ewina, 


SHAKESPEARE AND Burpace.—What founda- 
tion is there for the following amusing story ; or 
can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say whence it origi- 
nated? It is copied from ‘A General View of 
the Stage,’ 1759, by Mr. Wilkes.* 

“ One evening when ‘ Richard III,’ was to be performed, 
Shakespear observed a young woman delivering a message 
to Burbage in so cautious a manner as excited his curiosity 
to listen to, It imported that her master was gone out 
of town that morning, and her mistress would be glad 
of his company after play; and to know what signal he 
would appoint for admittance. Burbage replied, Three 
taps at the door, and, It is I, Richard the Third. She 
immediately withdrew, and Shakespear followed, till he 
observed her to go into a house in the city; and inquiring 
in the neighbourhood, he was informed that a young 
lady lived there, the favourite of an old rich merchant. 
Near the appointed time of meeting, Shakespear thought 
proper to anticipate Mr, Burbage, and was introduced by 
the concerted signal. The lady was very much sur- 
prised at Shakespear's presuming to act Mr. Burbage’s 
part; but as he (who had wrote [sic] ‘ Romeo and Juliet’) 
we may be certain did not want wit or eloquence to 
apologize for the intrusion, she was eoon pacified, and 
they were mutually happy till Burbage came to the door, 
and repeated the same signal; but Shakespear, popping 
his head out of the window, bid him be gone; for that 
William the Conqueror had reigned before Richard 
220, 221. 

W. A. Hewypersoy. 

Dublin. 


[The atory is given in some lives of Shakepeare.] 


Portrait or Sir Tuomas Ror. — What has 
become of the ‘“‘effigies” of Sir Thomas painted 
by Vandyck and mentioned in the preface to his 
Negotiations '? Treopore Trrove. 


“FLY ON TRE CHARIOT WHEEL.”—Whence the 
quotation, “ The fly sat on the chariot wheel and 
said, See what a dust I raise”? This question was 
put to me in Oxford the other day, and I promised 
to refer it to ‘N. & Q.,’ being unable to answer it 
myself, Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


[* Samuel Derrick. 


Scorravr, tae Hovunp or Hett.—In bis 
‘Table Talk’ (Hazlitt’s translation, 1848, p. 266), 
Lather says: ‘The hound of hell, in Greek, is 
called Cerberus; in Hebrew Scorphur: he has 
three throats—sin, the law, and death.” Whence 
did Luther get the word scorphur ; and what is 
supposed to be its exact meaning ? 

James Hoorer. 


Norwich, 


Women’s Farse Pockets.—Can any reader of 
‘N. &Q.’ point out to me an allusion in literature, 
humorous or otherwise, to the “false” pockets of our 
grandmothers? Those pockets were worn between 
gown and petticoat, and tied about the waist with 
strings. Are they older than the outside reticule 
of the scantily-clad First Empire? Have any of our 
novelists written little essays upon = ? 


Boston, U.S. 


“‘ConsPICUOUS BY THEIR ABSENCE.”— 

“ This onely I will adde, that learned men forgotten 
in States, and not liuing in the eyes of men, are like the 
Images of Cassius and Brutus in the funerall of Juna ; 
of which not being many others were, 
Tacitus sayth, ‘Eo ipso prefulgebant, quia non vise- 
bantur,’ ‘Advancement of Learning,’ first 
edition, 1605, p. 13 a. 

Has any earlier instance been given of this saying ? 
J. Exior Hopexiy. 


“ Worst MAN BEST CANDIDATE.”—John Adams, 
second President of the United States, says it was 
an ancient Greek maxim that every party was wise 
if it nominated its worst men as candidates. The 
reason was that no others would do the dirty work 
which every party must have done. Where is the 
locus classicus of this saying ? 

James D. Bortuer, 

Madison, Wis. 


Aviayroy.—I have in MS. in an old note-book 
the following lines on this city, but have no idea 
whence I obtained them. Can any of your readers 
enlighten me /— 

Est Avenio ventosus, 
Sine vento venenosus, 
Cum vento fastidiosue. 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Vax can I find parti- 
culars of the original German legend upon which 
Washington Irving based his sketch? Joseph 
Jefferson says, in his ‘ Autobiography,’ that 
source of Rip flowed from the Hartz Mountains, 
and the story was called ‘Carl the Shepherd’; but 
I find in ‘The Casquet of Literature’ (published 
by Blackie, 1896), vol. iv. p. 373, a story entitled 
‘Peter Klaus,’ a German legend of the Kyff- 
bausen Mountains, which js undoubtedly the ori- 
, ginal of Irving's version. Where can | fiad full 
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details? Who wrote ‘Peter Klaus,’ and when 
did it first appear in German and ~ — .. 
A. 


Sources or Quorations Wantep.—l. From 
which of Wordsworth’s works is this quotation }— 
To every natural rock or fruit or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
I gave a moral life. I saw them feel 
Or linked them to some feeling, 

2. From which chapter in Fielding’s ‘Tom 
Jones ' does this passage come ?— 

“Conversant with the wise, the good, the learned, and 
the polite, nor with them only, but with every kind of 
character, from the duchess at her drum to the landlady 
behind her bar.” 

3. Where in Byron's works is this quotation }— 

His pure strain 
Sought the rapt soul to charm, 
Nor sought in vain. 
4. -s which of Henry Kirke White’s does this 
cecur ?— 
The petty joys of fleeting life 
Indignantly he spurned, 
And rested on the bosom of his God. 
Dotcer. 


Fovrta Forio have an ori- 
ginal Fourth Folio Shakspeare. I notice that the 
type used in printing pp. 123 and 124 of ‘ Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost’ is of smaller size than that of the 
balance of the book, I have compared mine with 
the Fourth Folio in the public library of Boston, 
Mass., and also with one owned by a friend of 
mine, and find that the same style of printing the 
above-mentioned pages obtains in both, so suppose 
it is characteristic of all folio editions of Shak- 
speare of 1685. Will you or some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly give me an explanation as to 
why the printing was so done ? 

Tuzopore ReyNops. 

Monson, Masz., U.S, 


East Winpows.—I should feel greatly obliged 
if any of your readers could supply instances (with 
approximate dates) of chapels or churches having 
over the altar two windows, one above another. 
In an old domestic chapel in Devonshire there are 
two windows so placed in its east end, although 
the floor of the upper chamber terminates short of 
the sacrarium, which is left open from floor to roof. 
Much of the building seems to be of early Per- 
pendicular period, but the uppermost of these 
windows (which are square-topped, with two 
mullions) are of Elizabeth’s time, as shown by 
arms carved on tripstone-corbels, 

Eruet Leca-Weexes. 


Postaumous Biocrapay.—Who was it that 
said no one’s life should be written until twenty 
years after his death, and where is the opinion 

Winterton, Doncaster, 


Beplies, 


DECAPITATION OF VOLTAIRE. 
(8 8. xi. 506). 

In the extraordinary story quoted by D. J. with 
reference to the above there are three statements 
contrary to the actual facts which have become 
matters of history vouched for by eye-witnesses. I 
do not know the two “lives” referred to, but I am 
familiar with some other accounts of the great 
man’s life and death, and I have found no mention 
of such a report as that which heads this paragraph 
having been current eitherat the time or afterwards. 
On the contrary, in the account given of the first 
funeral by the writer who is universally accepted 
as the most reliable up to date, viz., Desnoires- 
terres, it is stated that “‘la téte [était] enfouée dans 
un ample bonnet de nuit,” At the second burial, 
when the body was transferred to the Panthéon, 
the Chronique de Paris for Saturday, 14 May, 1791, 
stated that “une couronne de chéne est posée sur 
la téte.” The coffin having been opened and the 
body being exposed ‘‘’ découvert afin que tous 
pussent le voir.” The same course was pursued 
at the church at Romilly, where “ Voltaire fut 
exposé dans le chwur et mis 4 découvert.” The 
statement that Voltaire ‘‘ was buried in his own 
garden” is quite contrary to fact. Amongst its 
resting-places Voltaire’s body never rested where he 
had wished it might—at Ferney. Its firet burial- 
place, four days after death, was within the church 
of the Abbaye Scelliéres, in the narrow part 
separated from the choir. It was interred with 
full clerical ministrations, in the presence of 
numerous clergy, of Voltaire’s nephews, and of a 
crowd of people. This in itself is a refutation 
of the third misstatement in D. J.’s quotation, 
i. e., that Voltaire was “ excommunicated.” The 
narrow-minded cruelty with which the ecclesiastics 
in power had always persecuted the man who from 
youth to old age did all he could towards 
delivering bis fellow-creatures from their tyranny, 
did not cease when he ceased to live; but although 
the Archbishop of Paris in the fulness of his 
power might refuse Christian burial, not 
the simplest curé would have dared to 7 
& prayer over an excommunicated person; an 
this was the reason given by the Prieur of the 
Abbaye Scellitres for his action when the spite of 
the archbishop demanded a victim to compensate 
him for his frustrated ill-will to the dead body. 
I suppose it is conceivable that a person so little 
interested in the facts of the case about which he 
was writing as must have been the father of Mr. 
Grimaldi may have been deceived as to the head 
he saw; or is it possible that, owing to some careless 
telling of the story, the brain became altered to 
head? When the body was embalmed in Paris 
immediately after death, in the presence of several 
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responsible persons, the brain was not diss4yué, but 
was carefully preserved by a celebrated chemist 
named Mitouart, and was to be seen many years 
after. E. R. Boys. 


Pocket §. xii. 27).—Dr. 
Morray asks why ladies carried this article. It 
was doubtless to grate their nutmegs withal. Why 
they carried their nutmegs is the next question. 
It was probably to season to their own taste their 
evening tumbler of hot negus ; which was com- 
moner in Mrs, Siddons’s time than now. If yeta 
third question arises, Why, then, did not gentlemen 
also have nutmegs and graters /—there is a choice of 
three answers : (1) Perhaps they did; (2) Perhaps 
they borrowed from the ladies; (3, and most 
likely) Perhaps they preferred toddy and grog, 
which want lemon and sugar, but not nutmeg. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


The Rey. Alexander Dyce, in his ‘ Glossary to 
the Works of Shakespeare,’ says a gilt nutmeg 
was formerly a common gift at Christmas and on 
other occasions of festivity :— 

A. The armipotent Mare, of lances the almighty, 


Gave Hector a gift, 
D. A gilt nutmeg. * Love’s Labour's Lost.’ 


So in Barnfield’s ‘ Affectionate Shepherd,’ 1594 :— 
Against my birth-day thou shalt be my guest ; 
Weele haue grcene-cheeses, and fine silly-bubs ; 
And thou shalt be the chiefe of all my feast : 
And I wil! giue thee two fine pretie cubs, 
With two young whelps, to make thee sport withall, 
A golden racket, and a tennis ball, 
A guilded nutmeg, and a race of ginger, 
A silken girdle, and a drawn-worke band, &c. 
Nutmeg-graters were formerly made in small 
fancy cases for the pockets. I have a distinct 
recollection of my grandmother(1757-1830) carrying 
one. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I am well acquainted with one of these articles, 
of silver, not much bigger than a large thimble, 
with a receptacle for the nutmeg. An age of cheap 
(and wooden) nutmegs, an age which thinks little 
of sherry-negus and despises custards at evening 
parties, must be excused for not seeing how useful 
such an adjunct was to the equipment of a careful 
hostess. The grater I speak of belonged to my 
grandmother, daughter of a former canon of Christ 
Chureb. Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Was not this for use in connexion with negus 
and the like ? W. C. B. 


I remember one of silver, oval, just large enough 
to contain a nutmeg, with a cover which took 
off for using the grater. It would be convenient 
to bave the box ready for use, because of the 
stimulant and carminative properties of the spice. 


It is still in the British Pharmacopeia for the 
above qualities. It would not be unprofessional 
to take ‘* fl. Myrist. m iv.” on sugar (Squire). 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

“ Harry-carny” (8 S. xi. 427, 475).—I 
shall be glad to receive any extracts from local bis- 
tories as to this word, and particularly to have the 
text of the “‘ ordinance of 8 Henry VIII.” referred 
to by Nall. I presume such “ordinance” was 
one made by the Corporation of Yarmouth, and 
that it will be found in their minute-books. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


“Trxperina Tre” (8 S, xi. 444).—This is 
merely a local rendering of a very common word, 
showing conservatism in the preservation of the 
oldest form (see Skeat, ‘ Ety. Dict.,’ s.v. “Tinder”). 
Here, in the west, teenin-time is well known to all 
but the rising generation of Board School victims. 
We always soften words ending in nd, ld, and at 
the same time lengthen the vowel when repre- 
s nted by i, ¢.g., ween=wind, weel-vire= wild-fire, 
&c. To ‘teen a candle” is the regular phrase 
(see * West Somerset Word-Book ’). In fact, tinder 
and tinder-box when spoken rapidly are teener and 
teener-box. 

Nor are these softenings by any means modern 
changes, for in the Croscombe Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of 1496-7 (Som. Rec. Soc., p. 22) we 
fiad :— 

to W Toyt for tynnyng of the lyght, 

496).”” 

a Expenses as in the last, including tynyng the light 
(1497).” 

In the ‘Exmoor Scolding,’ probably written 
before 1700, is 
“rearing and snapping vrom Candle-douting to Candle- 

teening (I. 314), 
i. ¢., from morning to night. 

On the other hand, Robert of Gloucester, 1298 
(Morris and Skeat, p. 19), has 

ther of hi tende here lizt...... 
here taperes thereof tende. 
Also ‘ Sir Ferumbras,’ |, 2413, 


“and a candlee he attendeth.” 
F, T. 


Hoty Stoves S. v. 446).—At this reference 
a quotation is made concerning an ingenious 
derivation of this word, made by Mr. J. J. Hissey, 
in his ‘Tour in a Phaeton through the Eastern 
Counties,’ from the circumstance of the gravestones 
in the Yarmouth churchyards having been used 
for the purpose of scrubbing the decks of veasels. 
The following quotation from Gunning’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Oambridge’ may prove amusing, and 
show that gravestones inthat locale have been turned 
to another useful purpose. Dr. Thomas Browne 
had been Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
from 1808 to 1814, when he was sentenced to 
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deprivation by the Visitor, and retired to the living 
of Gorleston, close to Yarmouth, a place of which 
— recently heard a great deal. He died there 
in 1832 :— 


“During the first year of his residence at Gorleston 
he was very popular with his parishioners, who fully 
believed his representations of the cruel persecutions he 
had undergone at Cambridge; but after a time their 
confidence in him was shaken, and constant contentions 
were the result, in which he usually came off victorious, 
as his parishioners had a great dread of lawsuits. Among 
many claims he made was the right of removing from 
the churchyard a!l gravestones that chanced to be thrown 
down by cattle which he kept there himself, When sub- 
eequently building a house, these gravestones were used 
for the pavement of a scullery and also of an oven, out 
of which it was reported that a huge loaf was drawn, 
Aged 73 !""—Vol. ii, 245. 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Inpertanps” (8 §, x. 476, 519).—Pals- 
grave, 1530, has ‘‘inder chambre, garderobe, con- 
clave,” and ‘‘inderwarde of a castell, cengle de 


chastel.’ Here inder stands for inner. Compare 
the proper name Inderwick. It is said that the 
‘‘inland ” of ancient documents is terra indomin- | 


tcata, and “‘iitland,” terra servilis. Accordingly 
inderlands appear to be the inner lands, as com- 
pared with the outlying lands of a township. 

S. Appr. 


Ben Jonson (8" S. xi. 368, 452).—Mr. Lee has 
found a quite different position for Ben Jonson in 
his grave from that commonly received and em- 
balmed in verse. According to Mr. Lee the 
remains were found ‘‘ with the head down and the 
heels up.” 
crowded condition of corpses in Westminster 
Abbey, and continues :— 

Even rare Ben Jonson, that famous wight, 
1 'm told is interred there bolt upright ; 
In just such a posture under his bust 
As poor Tray stands in to beg for a crust. 
James D, 
Madison Wis,, U.S. 


Jacosite Socreties (8 §. 127, 234): 
Mopern Jacopitre Movement (8 §. xi. 189, 
218, 250).—The following is a cutting from the 
Daily Mail of 3 June :— 


Not so the poet who deplores the | 


ought not be difficult for the supporters of the lost 
House of Stuart to put several hundred adherents in the 
field (or even Ludgate Circus) if they so decide.” 


er AvpDAx. 


Eoa-nerry §, xi. 246).— 

‘*The narrow road which was the only link between 
the farmhouses, sheltered by the crags at the head of the 
valley and those far-away regions of town and civiliza- 
tion suggested by the smoke wreaths of Whinborough on 
the southern horizon, was lined with masses of the white 
heckberry or bird cherry, and ran, an arrowy line of 
white, through the greenness of the sloping pastures. 
The sides of some of the little becks running down into 
the main river and many of the plantations round the 
farma were gay with the same tree, so that the farm- 
houses, gray-roofed and gray-walled, standing in the 
hollows of the fells, seemed here and there to have been 
robbed of all their natural austerity of aspect, and to be 
masquerading in a dainty garb of white and green im- 
| posed upon them by the caprice of the spring.” —‘ Robert 
| Elsmere,’ chap. i. p. 1, 


Tomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton, 


St. or Liscotw (8 xi, 307).—In 
Canon Perry’s ‘ Life of St. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop 
of Lincoln’ (1879), we read (p. 357) :— 

“The lessons read at matings on St. Hugh's Day were 
such as he would perhaps have most approved. They 
correspond generally with chapters i.-xi., inclusive of 
the Legenda in Mr. Dimock’s appendix, though certain 
passages are transposed in a way different from the 
arrangement both of the text and of the not:s of the 
Rolle edition.” 


And again on the following page :— 

“ Probably the earliest existing office for the commemo- 
ration of St. Hugh is to be seen in the latter (though in 
date the earlier) of two imperfect MS. missals which are 
bound in one volume in the Lincoln Chapter library 
(classed in the MS. Catalogue A 5-5), This miesal or 
sacramentary seems to have been written about the date 
of St. Hugh's death. It is difficult, judging from the 
writing, to date it later than his canonization (1220) or 
St. William’s (1226). It appears to be a unique variety of 
the Gregorian liturgy, corrected (when it was a new book) 
for the use of some English convent, perhaps Carthu- 
sian, The appendix contains, after the votive masses, 
the subjoined office for S. Hugh,” Xe. 


The learned Canon, in his exhaustive volume 
upon St. Hugh, makes no mention of a MS. exist- 
ing such as that to which FatHer Camm refers. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“To judge from the list of Jacobite clubs and asso- 
ciations given in the ‘ Legitimist Calendar for 15895,’ 
which includes the Order of the White Rose, the Devon 
White Rose Club, the Legitimist Jacobite League of 
Great Britain and Ireland (ponderous title !), the Eastern 
Counties (shade of Cromwell!) White Cockade Club, 
the Forty-five Club of Grimsby, the Glasgow Jacobite 
Club, the Oxford University Legitimist Club, the St. 
Ives (Hunts) Jacobite Club, the Jacobite Restoration 
League, the Surrey White Rose League, the Mary Stuart 
Club of Lanark, the Legitimist Registration Union, the 


National Royalist and Jacobite Association, the Order 
of St. Germain and the Hemingford Grey Royal Oak 
Club, not to mention our old familiar Thames Valley 


Jacobites, and two or three foreign legitimist bodies, it | of MS, Transcripts.” 


Cavrcn Reoisters (8 xi., 442, 513; xii. 
33).—It is to be regretted that Mr. Coteman has 
taken no trouble to verify the statements he makes 
about parish registers, or even to read carefully 
the report published under the direction of the 
Congressof Archeological Societies. A few extracts 
from Carlton in Lindrick Register were printed in 
the Parish Magazine. The date 1539 is an error 
for 1559. At p. 15 of the report mention of 
Carlton Register comes under the heading “ A List 
The inaccurate statemcnt 
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occurs at p. 9 of the same report. The register has 
not been printed, nor is it likely to be. 

Mr. Coteman’s article at 8 S. xi. 442 is not 
only misleading, but inaccurate. Under Bedford- 
shire no reference is made to the ‘Genealogia 
Bedfordiensis,’ and the references are to extracts 
only, not, as we are led to infer, to complete registers. 
The register of St. Giles, Reading, mentioned 
under Berkshire, has not been printed. The volume 
relating to that parish contains churchwardens’ 
accounts only, It is clear Mr. CoLeMan never 
inquired into the matter. The registers of Ulverston 
were issued in 1886, in a magnificent 4to. volume, 
not, as stated, in the Palatine Note-Book, vol. i. 
The Registers of Wolverhampton never proceeded 
further than a prospectus. 

If Mr. Coteman will refer to the third edition 
of the ‘Genealogists’ Guide,’ he will find there a 
tolerably complete list of registers printed or 
partially printed, as also of extracts from a con- 
siderable number. Since it was issued I bave 
made very considerable additions to it, and I 
believe I now possess a note of every register wholly 
or partially printed as a separate work - 2 


‘Pcss 1n Boots’ (8 xi. 466).—Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in his interesting essay on this tale,* shows that 
it is found not only in Sweden, but in other European 
countries, and he seems to run it to ground in 
India, where, under the title of ‘The Match- 
making Jackal,’ a similar story appears in the 
* Folk-Tales of Bengal ’ of the Rev. Lal Behari Dey. 
Another version, in which a gazelle is the hero, 
will be found in Bishop Steere’s ‘Swahili Tales.’ 
Straparola merely seems to have given literary 
form in the ‘ Piacevoli Notti’ to a common Italian 
folk-tale (see Crane’s ‘Italian Popular Tales,’ 
p. 348). W. F. Pripgavx. 


‘*To stanD THE RACKET” (8 S, xi, 365).— 
This is used in several senses. “ What a racket 
those boys kick up”==What a noise they make. 
** He could not stand the racket’’—He could not 
stand the pace. Said of a fast man who has come 
to grief. ‘*It will never stand the racket 
will never wear. Said of anything apparently not 
strong enough for the purpose a 

In Kersey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1721, rachet and racket 
are thus explained : ‘‘ Rachet (F.L.T.), a fine paid 
for the Redemption of a Thief.” “ Racket, an 
Instrument to throw the Ball with at Tennis- 
play.” Is not this the racket on which the popular 
sayings are founded ? R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


ALLHALLows= Hoty Trinity (8 S, xi. 328, 
436).—The ancient church of All Saints’, Norwich, 
founded before Stephen’s time, is called in old 


* *Perrault’s Popular Tales,’ Oxford, 1888, intro- 
duction, pp. Ixiv-lxxziii, 


documents and records Alderhallen, Alldery Hal- 
lows, and many variations between these and All 
Hallows. Is it true that, in 610, Pope Deodatus I. 
ordered that the Pantheon should be converted 
into a Christian church, and dedicated to the 
honour of all martyrs, and that the festival of All 
Saints was first held on 1 May, but changed in 
the year 834 (Sergius II. being Pope) to 1 Nov. ? 
Surely a good volume on the dedications of churches 
may be reckoned among literary desiderata. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


Porrry xii, 4).—Under this heading I 
have written: “No man can show the poe 
which is in him witbout an intense labour whi 
in itself is sometimes thought to be genius,” But 
it seems to me that genius must be innate. So 
perhaps it has been defined as a great capacity for 
labour, and not as labour. Horace speaks of 
ingenium as a natural ability ; but he thinks that, 
if it is to produce good poetry, it must be joined 
with great art or labour. E. Yarpuey. 


Tue Watpsy Famity (8" §. xii. 8).—The fol- 
lowing will probably be useful information to Mr. 
Swanson, although I am unable to show the 
immediate connexion between William Waldby of 
Beverley, and the ancient East Riding family of 
Waldby of Waldby, in the parish of Elloughton. 
Philip Waldby of Waldby, gentleman, the last 
of them, died in 1627, and his two daughters 
were his cobeirs in 1631. 

There is no pedigree in any Heralds’ Visitation, 
but along one by Randle Holmes in Harl. MS. 
2118, which cannot be trusted in the earlier 
According to this William Waldby, Esq., was 
secretary to Henry VII. 

The arms of this family are given in Tong’s 
Visitation, 1530, as Argent, on a chevron sable 
three crosses patée or, Their lands were held of 
the Archbishops of York, but Archbishop Robert 
de Waldeby, buried in Westminster Abbey, 1397, 
the distinguished physician and divine, friend of 
the Black Prince and tutor to his son, bore 
different arms, and though probably a native of 
Waldby, does not seem to have been a member of 
this family. 

There were old local yeomanry families of the 
name, generally spelt Waudby. A. 8S. Extis. 

Westminster. 


Fee Farm Rents (8 §. xi. 508).—On p. 273, 
vol. i. of Pollock and Maitland’s ‘ History of the 
English Law,’ the derivation of the phrase “in 
fee farm” is di , and then the authors 
proceed :-— 

“But whatever may be the precise history of the 
phrase, to ‘hold in fee farm’ means to hold heritably, 
perpetually at a rent; the fee, the inheritance, is let to 
farm. This term or struggles to maintain its place by 
the side of socage ; the victory of the latter is not com- 
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plete even in Bracton’s day; the complete merger of fee 
farm in socage may be due to a statute of Edward I, 
though the way for it bad long been prepared......The 
Statute of Gloucester (6 Edw. I. c, iv.) seems in course of 
time to have generated the notion held by Coke that a 
rent is not ‘a fee farm rent’ unless it amounts to one- 
fourth of the annual value of the land; see 2nd Inst. 44 
Co, Litt. 143 b., and the note in which Hargrave shows 
that neither in the statute nor in earlier history is there 
any warrant for this restriction of the term,” 


Various ancient rolls, histories, and charters 


are also referred to, P, B. Wa cMstey. 
Putney, 3. W, 


A fee farm is land held of another to himself 
and his heirs for ever for acertain yearly rent. See 
‘Commentaries on the Laws of England,’ by Henry 
J. Stephen. Joun Ravcuirre. 


Sir James Sanperson (8 S, xi. 508). —Per- 

haps the following may assist your correspondent 

The widow of Sir James Sanderson 

married William Huntington, the celebrated 

reacher. In the reminiscences of this man by 
benezer Hooper, 1871, he states :— 


“ Sir James Sanderson was the head of a banking house 
in Lombard Sireet. He wasa native of Yorkshire, and 
came to London to seek employment, which he procured 
in the hop trade, and became clerk to a Mr. Judd, where 
his diligence procured him favour and a partnership and 
his person the hand of his master’s daughter, Judd 
made a large fortune and retired, his successor eagerly 
aspired to be a distinguished rather than a rich man ; he 
was elected alderman in 1789 and knighted, He gained 
the favour of Pitt and the Government; he had boundless 
ambition, and, not content with civic, he longed for parlia- 
mentary honours, and got himself elected M.P. for Has- 
tings. Pitt offered him the honour of moving the address 
to the King, which nothing but extreme vanity would 
have allowed him to undertake ; however, it was his first 
and last speech in the house, for it was so full of bad 
grammar and bold assertions that it created general 
laughter. He was made a baronet during his mayoralty 
in 1792. He died in 1798, and wasinterred at St. Magnus 
Church, near London Bridge, and inside on the south 
wall a handsome marble tablet was erected. 


Jas. B, Morris. 
66, Seaside Road, Eastbourne, 


He was alderman of Bridge Within 1783-94, 
sheriff 1785-6, Lord Mayor, 1792-3, M.P. for 
Malmesbury 1792-96, Hastings 1796 until his 
decease. Knighted at St. James’s 6 Oct., 1786, 
created a baronet 28 Nov., 1794. Married twice, 
but died at Wandsworth, 21 June, 1798, without 
male issue. He is said to have been the son of a 
grocer at York, in which city he was born 30 Dec., 
1741. W. D. Pink. 


Srac-HoRN oR Fox’s-Tain xi. 227, 352). 


plants, do not produce “‘ seed,” properly so called ; 
and the spermatic powder (spores) which they do 
produce can hardly be said to “explode.” The 
artificial flash is produced by directing a jet or puff 
of the powder through a flame by means of a 
bellows or blowpipe, the powder instantaneously 
igniting, and remaining momentarily alight as it 
flies. I believe powdered resin is commonly 
substituted. Tuomas J, JEAKES, 


‘Tue Vicar or Waxkerretp’ (8 xi. 88, 
198, 336).—What I cannot but regard as a variant 
of this story is at least twenty years older than 
1865. A professional man who lived at Wakefield 
told my father,in or about the year 1845, that a 
| gentleman from a distant part of the country was 
staying with bim on a certain occasion. One day 
| the vicar of the parish called. When he had gone 
away, the guest expressed his delight at having 
/met the Vicar of Wakefield, adding, “ How very 


young he looks. I thought the doctor had been 


dead many years ago.” Epwarp Peacock. 
Perrercorn Rest (8 S, xi. 268, 315, 415). 
—Thinking that perhaps the error which J. A. 
bas pointed out at the last reference may have 
been an error in transcription, I have again 
referred to ‘ Notabilia,’ where the term is clearly 
“ branch-holding.” The versatile and painstaking 
Timbs would, therefore, seem to be in error. 
J. A.’s contention is, I find, confirmed by the 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ where ‘‘blanch- 
holding” is given and explained. 
C. P. Harz. 


Peninsvta Mepat (8" §, xi. 489).—The Penin- 
sula gold medals were given to the principal officers 
who had taken part in three of the engagements 


lof the Anglo-American War of 1812-13, viz, for 


the capture of Fort Detroit, August, 1812, one 
large and ten small medals; for the action of 
Chateauguay, Lower Canada, 26 Oct., 1813; two 
small medals; and for the battle of Chrystler’s 
Farm, Upper Canada, 11 Nov., 1813, seven small 
medals. 

The General Service medal, commonly called 
the Peninsula War medal, was granted in 1848 
to the survivors of these three engagements as 
follows : for Fort Detroit, five to the Royal Artillery, 
and fifty-two to the 4lst Foot; for Chateauguay, 
three to the Royal Artillery ; and for Chrystler’s 
Farm, four to the Royal Artillery, forty-four to the 
49th Foot, and seventy-nine to the 89th Foot. In 
addition, two survivors, J. Sherland, of the Royal 
Artillery, and a man of the 49th Foot, who served at 


—I remember my father, whose hobby was geology, 
his imagination having been fired by accounts of 
the giant club-mosses of the coal formations, being | 
particularly desirous of obtaining a living specimen | 
of the plant. I think he vainly inquired for one 
in Covent Garden. Mosses, not being flowering 
i 


both Fort Detroit and Chrystler’s Farm, received 
the medal with two engagement bars. These are 
the two recipients mentioned in Long’s edition of 
Carter’s ‘Medals.’ The medal was also granted 
to the survivors of the Militia of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and to the Indian warriors, the number of 
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recipients being, for Detroit, two hundred and 
twenty-one Militia and Indians ; for Chateauguay, 
two handred and sixty Militia and Indians ; and 
for Chrystler’s Farm fifty-five Militia. Of these sur- 
vivors three received the medal with two bars, viz., 
Private Joseph Anclaire, Detroit and Chateau- 
guay; Drummer Hugh Toome, Chateauguay and 
Chrystler’s Farm ; and Private J. St. Etienne, 
Detroit and Chrystler’s Farm. The recipient of 
the medal with the three bars, the only one issued, 
was Private Jean Baptiste La Pierre. This latter 
medal was lately in the United States, but has 
more recently been sold in London, where it fetched 
651. Ropert Rayyer. 
Herne Hill. 


or Gtory: Tateves’ Canptes §. ix. 
238, 289, 376, 436, 455 ; x. 39; 8 S, x. 71, 445. 
xi. 268, 397, 458).—It was one of the false accusa- 
tions brought against St. Athanasius that he had 
slain Arsenius and cut off one of his hands, which 
hand he had used for purposes of magic and 
sorcery. The particulars are given by Socrates, the 
ecclesiastical historian, i. 27-29. 

Moore mentions 

—— superstitious thieves, who think the light 

From dead men's marrow guides them best at night. 

* Lalla Rookh’ (“ Veiled Prophet of Khorassan "’). 
W. C. B. 


Borrer at Weppine Feasts 1x Britrany (8" 
8. xii. 7).—The custom of presenting butter to a 
bride appears to have formed part of the ceremony 
at one time in England. Wood, io his history of 
*The Wedding-day in all Times and Countries,’ 
mentions that Moffet, in his ‘ Health’s Improve- 
ment,’ says 

“The English, when the bride comes from church, are 
wont to cast wheat upon her head ; and when the bride 
and bridegroom return home, one presents them with a 
pot of butter, as presaging plenty and abundance of all 
good things.” 

Among my memoranda on wedding custome, 
which I have collected for many years, I find that 
in Brittany the bride on leaving the church is 

resented with a distaff to remind her of her duties, 

ripe, butter, buckwheat, bread, and cider form 
the marriage feast, towards which each guest pays 
bis portion. Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


xi. 384).—Surely this ugly 
word has received attention in some earlier num- 
bers of ‘N. & Q.,’ though I can trace no discussion 
respecting it in the volumes which I possess, 

In the ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents” in the 
Echo of 20 Feb., 1890, was the following :— 

“In the month of September, 1833, a new name 
was found for it—* Total Abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks "—by the late Richard Turner, a simple, eccentric, 
but honest and consistent reclaimed drunkard, who by 
this time had risen to the position of plasterer’s labourer, 
and was honoured with the distinctive title pf ‘Dicky 


Turner,’ having before been known only as ‘Cockle 
Dick,’ from his having hawked and cried that and other 
shell-fish through the streets for a livelihood. Being in 
the habit of epeaking at the meetings, he is eaid to have 
made use of the following provincialisms in a philippic 
against the old system; ‘I'll heve nowt to do wi’ this 
moderation-botheration pledge. I'll be reet down Tee- 
Tee-Total for ever and ever.’ ‘Well done!’ exclaimed 
the audience. ‘Well done, Dicky,’ said Mr. Livesey ; 
‘that shall be the name of our new pledge’; and so from 
then till now, all who sign the total abstinence pledge 
are proud to own themselves teetotallers.” 

But in the People of 12 Jan., 1896, p. 14, & 
paragraph headed ‘The Origin of Teetotal’ ran 
thus 

“The Rev. J. Jewell, who recently died in Troy, 
Pennsylvania, is said to have originated the word ‘ tee- 
total.’ The story goes that at a public temperance meeting 
in Hector, New York, in 1828, he introduced into the 
pledge the letters ‘O, P.’ for ‘ old pledge,’ which pledged 
against distilled liquors, and ‘T’ for ‘ total,’ including 
both distilled and fermented liquors, When names 
were being taken a young man in the gallery eaid : ‘Add 
my name and a “ T,” for I am a T-totaller. Mr. Jewell 
adopted the word in speeches and writings. Some years 
later an Englishman named Turner ry tg the word, 
and its origin has also been ascribed to him.” 

Dr. Brewer, in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ quotes both 
the above derivations, but without any date, and 
adds :— 

“Tt is said that Turner's tombstone contains this 
inscription: ‘Beneath this stone are deposited the 
remains of Richard Turner, author of the word Tvetotal 
as applied to abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, 
who departed this life on the 27th day of October, 1846, 
aged 56 years,’”’ 

If Dick Turner was a fish-hawker of Preston, 
and if there is such an inscription as Dr. Brewer 
givee, surely the “it is said” can be corroborated 
or summarily quashed. For all I know, both 
these newspaper stories may be pure fiction, but 
they both date from an earlier period than 
D. M. R.’s stuttering story of 1837. I have seen 
the stuttering story more than once, but can find 
no note of any date for its origin. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


In J. B. Gough’s ‘ Platform Echoes,’ p. 354, the 
origin is given in the following words :— 

“At a meeting in Preston, at which Joseph Livesey 
presided, a man named Dicky Turner said, ‘ Mr. Chair- 
man, I finds as how the lads gets drunk on ale and cider, 
and we can’t keep ‘em sober unless we have the pledge 
total; yes, Mr. Chairman, tee-tee-total.’ ‘Well done, 
Dicky,’ said Mr. Livesey; ‘we will have it teetotal’; 
and the first Total Abstinence Society was thus formed, 
It is on this principle of total abstinence that we base 
our whole operations.” 

R. J. 

Sandgate. 


Sream (8 S. xi. 148; xii. 15).—A correspond- 
ent at the latter reference gives 1835 as the 
approximate date when he first heard the word 


steamer, That is sixty-two years ago; but the 
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vocable had an earlier literary existence. I find 
it, for instance, in juxtaposition with steam-boat, 
in Hone’s ‘ Every-day Book,’ vol. i. col. 602 (corre- 
sponding to p. 301 of reprint), in an account of 
Richmond on Thames, After relating how, from 
the beginning of May until autamn, ‘a steam- 
boat for conveying passengers” journeys from 
Queenhithe to Richmond and back every day, and 
how gazers on Blackfriars Bridge ‘‘ look from 
between the balustrades on the enviable steamer,” 
receiving a smoky salute, if their curiosity carries 
them to the other side of the bridge, when the 
steamer raises its funnel, the writer adds some 
Hood-like verse, entitled ‘A Legal Lament,’ of 
which the following is the first stanza : — 
Ye Richmond Navigators bold 
all on the liquid plain, 
When from the bridge we envied you, 
with pleasure mix'd with pain, 
Why could you be so cruel as 
to ridicule our woes, 
By in our anxious faces turn- 
ing up your steamer’s nose ! 
This was originally published in serial form in 
May, 1824, though the bound volume bears the 
date of 1826. Some reader can perhaps inform 
me how much earlier than 1824 steamer came into 
use. F, Apams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Beuier (8" xi. 487).—I have before me Lord 
Brougham’s “correct form” of the work to which 
Mr. Grorce Waitt refers : “ Installation Address 
of the Right Honourable Henry Lord Brougham, 
&e., Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh. 
Delivered on the 18th May. With Notes. Edin- 
burgh : Adam & Charles Black. 1860.” In the 
exact words, p. 44, there is no statement of the 
absolute irresponsibility of belicf. It is rather :— 

‘* To God they are responsible not to man; and in pro- 
portion to the importance of the subject is the responsibility 
heavy; on the subject of religion, therefore, heaviest of 
all, because there even carelessness, oversight, is criminal ; 
deeply to be blamed by men, though not to be punished, 
and in the sight of God one of the gravest offences.” 


The speaker makes no pretence to anything new. 
Speaking of Louis IX., St. Louis, he expresses 
himself thus :— 

“*So little could he have opened his mind to com- 
rehend, much less to embrace, the doctrine of Jeremy 
aylor, delivered by him, as that of all rational men: 

© man can change his opinion when he will, and 
using force may make a hypocrite, but never a right 
believer.’ Louis might have found the same doctrine in 
the fathers of his church, in St. Ambrose and also in St. 
Gregory.” —P, 45, 

The reference to St. Ambrose in the note xi. is 
Ep. xl., to St. Gregory, i. 43. Ep. Marsnatt. 


Lord Brougham’s ‘ Inaugural Discourse on being 
installed Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow’ 
was delivered on 6 April, 1825, and will be found 


Brougham,’ &c., published in 1838 in Edinburgh 
by A. & OC. Black, and by Longmans, Ridway & 
Charles Knight, London. At p. 97 is the passage 
Mr. Grorcre Wuite wants, beginning :— 

‘The Great Truth has finally gone forth to all the 
ends of the earth, that man sball no more render 
account to man for his belief, over which he has himself 
no control,” &e, 


Temple, 


Saeep or tHe Hicuianp Breep (8" 
x. 77).—On this subject I cannot pretend to refer 
your readers to the works of early travellers in the 
Highlands; but I may say, from my own knowledge 
as a proprietor in the Outer Hebrides, that I 
doubt if there is any ground for believing that 
these sheep were at all tender, and that their being 
kept in the houses under cover during winter 
probably arises from the fact that, as even in the 
present day, the wool is taken off the lambs born 
during the summer to convert into clothing, a 
practice quite unknown, I believe, in the Lowlands, 

Joun OrDE. 


Tomas Paine S. xii. 21).—Paine’s 
biographer, Dr. Moncure Conway, having left 
London for Americo, I may state what is the only 
foundation, if foundution it can be called, for the 
curious story quoted by Mr. Axon. On the 19th 
January, 1793, Bancal, as one of the secretaries, was 
reading to the Convention Paine’s opinion on the 
punishment of Louis X VI., when Marat impeached 
the accuracy of the translation. Garrav, however, 
testified to its accuracy, and Marat was silenced. 
Paine, meanwhile, was doubtless standing, mute, 
at the tribune. His opinion on bringing the king 
to trial had in like manner been read by a secretary 
on the 20th November, 1792. On no other 
occasion did he take part in the debates. He 
certainly took care to bave those two speeches 
translated, like his pamphlets, by trustworthy 
friends. J.G. ALcEr. 
Paris. 


Tue Surname Eyre §. xi. 383, 435).— 
The Eyres of Wiltshire count a peerage in their 
pedigree, namely Lord Eyre, of Eyrecourt, co. 
Galway. John Eyre was created Lord Eyre in 
1768, but died without issue male, when the title 
became extinct. He was descended from John, 
third son of Giles Eyre of Buckworth; Giles Eyre 
“was a strong Cromwellian,.and he suffered for his 
opinions ; his epitaph in Whiteparish Church states 
that he was “a man much oppressed by public 
power for his laudable opposition to the measures 
taken in the reigns of James and CharlesI.” His 
two sons John and Edward accompanied General 
Ludlow to Ireland, from the former of whom 
descend, in the male line, John Eyre of Eyre- 
court and Thomas Stratford Eyre of Eyreville, 


in vol. iii. p. 69 of ‘Speeches of Henry, Lord 


co. Galway ; from the latter, in the female line, the 
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Hedges-Maunsel Eyres of Macroom Castle, co, 
Cork, The descendants in England of Giles Eyre 
are represented by Henry Eyre, of Shaw House, 
Newbary. The following peers descend from 
Giles Eyre :—Lords Wicklow, Nelson, Carberry 
Massey, Clarina. It was the Rev. T. Richardson 
Hodges who married Miss Eyre, of St. John’s 
Wood, and took the name of Eyre after Hodges. 
Can any of the numerous Eyre family tell me 
from what branch the Eyres of Clifden Castle, 
Galway, come A. 8. Harrigay. 
Welford, Berks. 


Some of the forms suggested as possible alterna- 
tives of Eyre might perhaps be better referred to 
the Celtic Hir and Le Hir, the equivalent of our 
English Long. G. E. L. 


Panisa Counctts AND Parocatat Recorps 
(8® S. v. 61, 122, 189).—At the last reference I 
furnished some entries made by Laurence Sterne, 
the author of ‘Tristram Shandy,’ in the register 
book of Sutton-on-the-Forest, Yorkshire, a living 
which he held from 1738 to 1768. 1 was at that 
time under the impression that Parson Yorick was 
indulging in one of his jests, but am so no longer 
after reading the account of the terrific tornado 
which swept over Essex on 24 June. 

“ May, 1745. A dismal storm of hail fell upon this 
Town, and some otber adjacent ones wh*" did consider- 
able damage to the Windows and Corn, Many of the 
stones measured six inches in circumference. It broke 
almost all the south and west Windows of this House and 
my Vicarage House at Stillington.—L. Sterne.” 

“1741, Hail fell in the midst of summer as big as a 
Pidgeon’s egg. W*" unusual circumstance I thought fit 
to attest under my hand.—L. Sterne.” 

At Ingatestone, Essex, on 24 June, one hailstone 
measured five and a half inches round, another 
weighed three and a half ounces, At Navestock, 
one hailstone measured four and a half inches 
round. At Little Baddow many hailstones were 
found half an ounce in weight. The destruction of 
produce was ruinous, and people went in fear of 
their lives. (See the Times and Standard for 
particular accounts.) Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


8S anv F (8" S. xi. 305, 516; xii. 30).—It is not 
difficult to remember on which side of the long s 
the tick is placed, if we keep in mind that it is 
merely a survival of the lower or left-hand curve 
of the capital S. In the Roman cursive, the 
source of our long s, this letter was written up- 
wards, beginning at the bottom, and not down- 
wards from the top. Oonsequently the curve 
tended to degenerate into a slight projection on 
the left hand of the upright stroke. This 
tendency can be verified by writing s hastily 
from the bottom. Isaac TaYtor, 


If Mr. Warren has the opportunity of 
verifying my reference and quotation, he will find 


that both are correct as regards the edition I made 
use of, viz., ‘Poems of Giles Fletcher,’ edited by 
the Rev. A. B. Grosart, 1868, p. 184 (Fuller 
Worthies Library). In the edition published by 
Griffith & Farran, p. 103 (A. and M. Lib, of Theol. 
Lit.”), the number of the stanza is 44, but the 
reading is “sought,” agreeing with the edition of 
1783, except that the line ends ‘‘as he sought,” 
not “‘while Judas sought,” as quoted by Mr. 
Warren, ©. Lawrence Forp. 
Bath. 


Ercatne xi. 348).—Though not able to 
answer this query, I wish to say that there is no 
such work as Knight’s “Shakespeare.” Muchas I 
prefer this form of spelling the name, Charles 
Knight did not, and was powerful enough to 
prevent Mrs. Cowden Clarke from using it in 
herconcordance. After Knight’s death, she altered 
Shakspere thraughout to Shakespeare. 

I have referred to Knight's Shakspere, and, as I 
suspected from its date, there is no such thing as 
an etching in the book, and, of course, that referred 
to isnot one. It is noteven an engraving, but 
is a woodcut. Ratra Tomas. 


Proprietary Caapets (8 xi. 447 ; xii. 10). 
—As a matter of historical accuracy, not of con- 
troversy, I would point out that Mr. Layton is 
in error in supposing that proprietary chapels 
have been the principal scenes of the ritual 
developements of the last thirty or forty years. 
Of the various prosecutions which the anti- 
ritualists have indulged in, one only, I think— 
the case of Mr. Parchas, of Brighton—was 
occasioned by the conduct of divine worship 
in a proprietary chapel. It has been the in- 
troduction of unusual ritual into parish churches 
that has occasioned all the ill-feeling. As a 
rule, proprietary chapels have been in the 
hands of people not at all “High Church” in 
their ways. Perhaps, Mr. Layton had the later 
developements at Lady Whittlesea’s chapel in his 
mind when he wrote ; but these, even if most 
admirable, are not quite historical. 

Epwarp H. Marsaatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


§. x. 414, 483; xi. 74).— 
Mr. Francis Hindes Groome, in his ‘In Gipsy 
Tents,’ second edition, Edinburgh, 1881, p. 6, 
credits his friend Pyramus, son of Silvanus Lovell, 
with the use of this word in his narration of his 
experiences by night in a violent storm of wind 
and rain, 

“I woke up, half like, and, sure enough, there was drip, 
drip, drip, coming right on the tip of my big nose. And 
where do you think it came from? Why, off old Tinker’s 
tail; for three of the neddies, poor animals, had backed 
into the tent, and there they stood, all three of a row, 


just like a valentine what a young lady (not hay Lucretia 
sent me from Beckbury once. 1 couldn't for the life o 
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me help laughing, though I was angry too; but there ! 
ou might shout to those blessed donkeys. 
udge an inch, and then keep back, backing again, and 


looking round at me as much as to say, ‘I’m very sorry 


to disannul you, sir; but outside there is more than a man 
can stand.’” 
Taomas J, JEaKeEs, 
Tower House, New Hampton, 


Precepence (8 §. xi. 408).—Burke gives 
the following on the above question :— 
“ Neither the Lord-Lieutenant of a county nor the High 
Sheriff is assigned a place on the scale of precedence, 
and neither has consequently any social precedence from 
the office he holds. A particular place on the scale of 
recedence is an honour derived from the Crown or 
arliament, or confirmed by authorized usage, and can no 
more be interfered with than the right to the dignity of the 
Peerage which a royal patent has conferred. A person 
not a Peer might as well be placed on the roll of Peerage 
4s & person not recognized by the authorized ecale on 
the roll of precedence. By the etiquette, however, of 
society a Lord-Lieutenant or a High Sheriff is generally, 
in his own county, given the first place. Between the 
two—the Lord-Lieutenant and High Sheriff—the higher 
position appertains, in my opinion, to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county.” —* Peerage,’ 1879. 

Sir Charles G. Young, Garter, in his excellent 
work on the ‘Order of Precedence’ gives no place 
in the scale for the lord lieutenant, but in a tract 
on the lord lieutenant and high sheriff, he seems 
to agree with Burke’s opinion. According to a 
“Table of Precedence,” in the ‘ Book of Court,’ 
by William J. Thoms, 1844, the order is given 
thus: 1. Corpsof Gentlemen at Arms, 2, Gentle- 
men who have served the high office of sheriffs of 
counties. 3. Baronets’ eldest sone. So if the 
opinion of Burke and Young be correct, the lord 
lieutenant should come in after No. 1. If the 
tables are to be relied upon, the peer of the realm 
would have precedence of the mayor. 

Joun Rapcuirre. 


A mayor within his borough takes precedence of 
the lord lieutenant, and of all peers. This is 
settled by the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
which says ; “‘ He (the mayor) shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act respecting justices, have 
precedence in all places in the borough” (section 
15, sub-section 5). Ricwarp S, Ferevusoy. 


As to both the cases mentioned by Biapvp, he 
may rely upon it that the mayor would take 
precedence, both of the lord lieutenant and the 
peer, in any municipal or social function happening 
within the bounds of his own municipality. The 
precedence of mayors is governed, in general, by 
the Municipal Corporations Amendment Act, 1861; 
doubtless there are other statutes affecting the 
question. Jon» Hozson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Wanrt-curine as an Occutt Sciznce (8" §, xi. 
165, 278) —The following cure is analogous to that 


They just 


reference. I take it from ‘Folk-Medicine’ by 
W. G. Black, 1883 (Folk-Lore Society), p. 57 :— 
“In Donegal, the sufferer should seek a straw with 
nine knees, and cut the knots that form the joints 
of every one of them—any superfluous knots being 
thrown away—then bury the kvots in a midden or 
dungheap, and as the joints rot so will the warts.” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


‘‘WHEN SORROW SLEEPETH, WAKE IT NOT” 
(8 S. xi. 417, 507).—I enclose words of this 
retty old song, which I remember was a great 
avourite many years ago. 
When sorrow sleepeth, wake it not, 
But let it slumber on. 
If grief is for a while forgot, 
Its power that while is gone, 
The mind may from the pause gain strength 
To grapple with its foe, 
And thence may rise to prove at length 
Triumphant over woe. 
When sorrow, &c. 
We mourn the lost, we sigh for care, 
We grieve by sin opprest ; 
And all a secret burden bear, 
For earth is not our rest. 
Then watch thy thoughts, thy words restrain, 
Each heart its bi: rden knows, 
One little word, all light and vain, 
May break that heart’s repose. 
When sorrow, &c, 


B. H. 


Cot. Dormer’s Reciment (8 S. xii. 28).— 
James Dormer, promoted colonel in the army in 
1707, was soon afterwards appointed colonel of a 
newly raised Irish regiment of foot, with which he 
embarked for Spain in 1709. He distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Saragosa, and in the advance 
to Madrid in 1710, but was surrounded and made 
prisover, with his regiment, in the mountains of 
Castile in the following winter. He was exchanged, 
and on arriving in England he was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier-general ; and in 1712 he 
succeeded Lord Mohun, who was killed in a duel 
with the Duke of Hamilton, in the command of a 
regiment of foot, which was disbanded at the Peace 
of Utrecht. 

These particulars are from the published record 
of the 14th Light Dragoons (now Hussars), which 
corps was raised by General Dormer in 1715, They 
may be of some little use to the querist. 
KILLIGREW. 


Competitor ror Longest Reren (5S, xi. 146+ 
218, 338).—The following is a cutting from the 
Daily Mail of 3 June :— 

‘Curiously enough the date selected for the celebra- 
tion of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, 22 June, 
happens to be the great day in the Jacobite year : 
‘White Rose Day,’ June 10 being identical with June 22, 
old style. White Rose Day is the birthday of King 


James III., commonly known as the Chevalier de St, 
George, who ‘reigned’ some five years longer than 
Queen Victoria, although he did so in various parts of 


which is mentioned by C. C. B. at the second 


Europe, and not at all in ‘his realms.’ He did not 
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in bis old age celebrate at Rome a Diamond Jubilee, 

robably because funds prevented ; his combined pension 
| ae the King of France and the ‘ Pope of Rome’ 
hardly running to such extravagances ; 80 that, de facto, | 
Queen Victoria, even in the estimation of enthusiastic | 
Jacobites, has a monopoly of Diamond Jubilee celebra- 
tions so far.” 

Cever ET AUDAX, 


Ampuituis (8° xi. 446).—A lady of this 
name is mentioned in Mr. Allan Fea’s ‘ Flight of | 
the King,’ p. 150, and in the Hyde pedigree near 
the end of the volume. She was a daughter of | 
Sir Richard Tichborne, of Winchester. Among 
my notes relating to Christian names, I find the 
following reference to a person named Amphillis : 
Gentleman's Magazine 1784, ii, 889 ; Amfelicia is | 
to be found in the ‘ Report of the Historical | 
Manuscripts Commission,’ viii. 632, col. 1. 

Epwarp Peacock. | 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


| 

Lecenp or THE Fatt or xi. | 
483 ; xii. 35).—Can Dr. SuytHe or any | 
of your readers inform me whence Milton got the | 
legend of the fall of angels, and all connected 
with it, in ‘Paradise Lost’? Is it to be found | 
in the Talmud, or in any Jewish writings ?| 
Supposing the original legend to be Babylonian, 
what are the links in the chain between it as | 
received by the Jews on their return from Babylon | 
and Milton’s use of it ? 
E. 


Tae ix Hampsaire §, xi. 392, 444). 
—-Bracketing the word “‘ family’ must have been 
an expression of instantaneous vicious resentment 
at what seemed to me astupid title; for (not unlike 
the farmer financially taken in by old Mr. Edge- 
worth’s ‘Irish Bull’ treatise, a bit of double entente 
not quite so wicked as the ‘Cursory History of 
Swearing,’ shocking a Puritan maid, sister to the 
New England deacon who thought his rum- 
palace might make more profit if enlivened by a 
few novel ‘‘ wrinkles” from Sir George Cox's 
valuable book, which some one told him bore the 
name of ‘Cocktails from Ancient Greece’) I 


sinners, like Talleyrand, to indulge in terms that 
conceal a laid-down object ; but verily would I not 
pardon Mr, Chute his concealing conceit, so far 
as the fabrication of a title goes, to see C. E. D. 
get up on his mettle and charm the waiting world 
with that desideratum, viz., a brief catalogue of 
the good matter buried out of sight because of 
being invested with stupid titles. But maybe 
Mr. Chute ever lacked any kind of conceit, and 
never at all reckoned himself as one of the 
polished disciples in the book-crafty, self-explaining 
title-page art—#. ¢. was never “ a dabatatitle "— 
for really I neither know Mr, Chute’s name as a 
literary worker nor his history. 
Masconomo-Passaconaway. 


“To cua’ Fravse” (8 xii. 27).—It is not 


| easy to judge of the meaning of a phrase without 


the context. Fause,as every one knows, means 
false, or falsely ; and if cha’=chew, then to cha’ 


| fause might mean ‘‘ to chew the cud of disappoint- 


ment,” swallow or eat one’s words, or humble pie, 
or recant. There is an Americanism, used in Sam 
Slick’s ‘ Clockmaker,’ to “ bite in one’s breatb,” 
meaning, I think, to hold oneself in reserve. 
Tuomas J, JeaKes. 
In the Lancashire dialect the word fause means 
cuteness or cunning. There is an old saying in 
this and other districts, “‘ As fause as a fox,” the 


meaning of which will be readily understood. 


W. A. 
Wigan. 


Fause is probably false. If to cha’ is to chew 
the phrase is to chew false, a sort of synonym for to 


Jail, or to go wrong, or miscarry. 


F. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
The Oxford English Dictionary, Edited by James A. H, 


Murray. Doom — Dziggetai, (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 


imagined Mr. Chute’s ‘ History of the Vyne’| A pouste quarterly part of the ‘Oxford Dictionary’ 
(when I caught its title in Cot. Pripeavx’s singu- | completes the third volume, which comprises the whole 
larly bright inquisitive query, 8 S. x. 135) surely | of letters Dand Z. A considerable portion of F, which 


a sheer whimsical local dissertation on wine | 
cultivation, bearing a fantastic title, and not what it | 
is (?) a sober, antiquarian ramble in and about an | 
ancient place. The idea that it was simply a mere | 
essay on grape culture was instantly dispelled when | 
the “ delightful book ” came into my hands, 


the queerly named thing for only a moment or | 


two, going straight for its thickened contents (i. ¢. | 
index), discarding, to my now sorrow, its apology 
(i. ¢. preface). Hence my ‘‘ too previous ” and not 
altogether polite or becoming act of thoughtfulness 
in the insertion of ‘‘ family” instead of ‘*‘ place.” 
It is, perhaps, well enough for bland political 


belongs to the fourth volume, has already appeared, aud 
a further portion is far advanced. What is now, or 
will shortly be; in the hands of the public amounts, 
accordingly, roughly judged, to a quarter of the work. 
Considering, then, that a short time ago the entire 
dictionary seemed a possession destined for our descend- 


I held | ante rather than ourselves, our beartiest congratulations 


are paid to Dr. Murray, Mr. Bradley, and their associates 
for what has been done and for the immediate promise 
of still further boons. For, be it observed, initial diffi- 
culties, the extent of which is known to those only by 
whom they have had to be faced, are now finally van- 
quished, the methods of arrangement and the best forms 
of applied co-operation are understood, and future pro- 
gress, if it be not accelerated, is likely to maintain the 
eminently creditable rate of production recently mani- 


| 
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fested. With the present part or parts are supplied the 
title and preliminary matter, together with instructions 
to the binder, From the preface we learn that the 
actual number of words in this third volume amounts to 
31,792. Adding these to what have gone before, we find 
that the dictionary has already dealt with close upon one 
hundred thousand words, The number of illustrative 
quotations, meanwhile, is enormous, From time to time 
we have dwelt upon the comparisons with previous or 
contemporancous worke, employing the figures with 
which we are supplied, The number of illustrative 
quotations under D is thus 6,529 in Johnson, 9,178 
in the ‘ Encyclopedic,’ 12,471 in the ‘Century,’ and 
1,815 in Funk & Wagnalle. Here it is 85,446. We are 
old enough to have found in Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
where, as Dr, Murray states, “ the first serious effort was 
made to show the history of words by quotations,” a 
work of high interest and utility, for which we were 
devoutly thankful, and which, for the sake of its 
extracts alone, we were used to study. Yet the entire 
number of illustrations it supplied under D was but 
7,988. With some of the words of highest interest in 
the volume we have more or less inadequately dealt. 
Those in the section before ua are thoroughly represen- 
tative of the sources of our language, comprising very 
many of Teutonic and Scandinavian origin, such as draw, 
which occupies eighteen columns, duck, dust, dish, some 
important words from Greek under dynam and dys, and 
many such as doubt, dozen, dragon, Kc., from Latin, 
chiefly through the French. “ Among words of more 
recent (and in some cases obscure) origin are dragoman, 
droshky, drum, drub, drug, dudgeon, dujfer, dugong. 

According to Gerarde (‘ Herball ’) dudgeon—boxwood, a 
wood atill in great repute in the North for the manu- 
facture of the balls used in the game of knurr and 
spell (sic; Halliwell, knurspel/). No connexion is known 
between dudgeon as the handle of a knife or dagger and 
dudoeon—resentment or offence. We always, in our 
ignorance, supposed that when, in the latter sense, a 
man took a thing in dudgeon, he clapped his hand to the 
hilt of his dagger, a common ecene in taverns. With 
thie phrase surely might be compared that phrase, still 
or recently common in the North, “ They are at daggers 
drawn.” Dura mater is for the first time shown to be 
a literal translation from the Arabic. It ie found in our 
language so early as 1400, being used by Lanfranc. Of 
duke it is shown that, bad the Latin word dux come 
down in Old French, it would have been dois, doix (cf. 
croiz, noiz, Old French crois, nois, Latin crucem, nucem). 
Dulcarnon is medieval Latin, corrupted from the Arabic, 
signifying literally “lord or master of two horns,” 
Dulcimer, Old French doulcemer, is supposed to repre- 
sent Latin dulce melos, sweet song, though “ the Latin in 
this application is not known,” Dun, in the sense to 
importunate for money, it may interest some to know, is 
of uncertain origin, and was regarded by Blunt, 1636-56, 
asa “fancy” word. It is first quoted by Bacon, The 
association with din, dinning, seems close. Much that 
is of keen interest in the shape of illustration is afforded 
of Dunstable way—directly, plainly, but no explanation 
is ventured beyond that the road from London to Dun- 
stable is even, and has long stretches in a direct line. 
With regard to Dustyfoot, an unfamiliar term, applied to 
Death personified, we are referred to Piepowder, a word 
familiar in our columne, Perhaps the most interesting 
article of all, from the historical standpoint, is that on 
Dutch, showing how the word came, as regards people, 
to be confined to the Netherlander. Drawcansir, a 
character in Villiers’s burlesque of ‘The Reheareal,’ is 
said to be formed as a parody on Dryden’s Almanzor 
(* Conquest of Granada’), and is “ perhaps intended to 
suggest drawing a can of liquor.” This is doubtless 


correct; but a play seems intended on this and on “can 
draw a sword, sir,” These slight suggestions of ours as 
regards dudgeon and drawcansir may not commend 
themselves to the experts in whose hands is the respon- 
sibility for a worthy undertaking worthily conducted. 
It cannot be unpleasant to them to hear that we know 
of no dictionary of equal importance and value, We 
have given the comparisons with which we are furnished 
between the present and other English dictionaries, We 
should like to be able to institute comparisons—which, 
we doubt not, would prove all honouring to national 
effort—between this work and the great dictionaries of 
other countries. Littré, which is before us, is, of course, 
a much less ambitious work. 


The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Orna- 
ments of Great Britain. By Sir John Evans, K.C.B., 
D.C.L., &e. (Longmans & Co.) 

THovcH a second edition, as the title-page announces, 

this erudite work of one of the most distinguished of 

modern scholars claims further notice, The original 

edition is inaccessible and out of print. When, in 1872, 

it first saw the light, and was reviewed in our columns, 

interest in the subject and knowledge concerning the 
writer had not reached the point at which they now 
stand, Since that time Sir John’s own collection of 
stone implements bas largely increased, as have the 
stores laid open to him by others. His pursuit of kindred 
subjects has enlarged his equipment; witness the fine 
work be published in 1881 on ‘The Ancient Bronze 

Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain 

and Ireland,” In fact the man who in 1859 visited 

Abbeville and Amiens, in order to inspect the collections 

of M. Boucher de Perthes and the beds in which they 

were found, and in part to report upon the nature of his 
discoveries and the value of his speculations, has since 
become the chief authority on all connected with the 
subject, and has acquired an amount of systematized 
and applied knowledge which is at present, and is likely 
to remain, unrivalled. If it is not exhaustive, the revised 
edition of ‘ Ancient Stone Implements ’ contains all that 
the echolar is likely to require, whether with regard to 
the eubject itself or to ite relations to other forms of 
prehistoric inquiry. As in the earlier volume, the illus- 
trations constitute a remarkable and most eerviceable 
feature, Originally numerous—close upon four hundred 

—these are considerably extended. Very wisely, the 

old numbering is preserved, so that references to them in 

other works will be equally useful in the case of the 
earlier and later editions. The additions are dis- 
tinguished by letters added to the number, as 455a, 

4558. Even more important are the additions to the 

letterpress, the author's hope being fully justified, that 

all the more important discoveries of stone antiquities 
made in this country during the last century are recorded, 
and that references are supplied to the works in which 
ampler details may be found. In order not to stretch 
the volume to too huge dimensions, a considerable por- 
tion of the text—dealing with descriptions, dimensions, 
and the like—have, as in the first edition, been printed 
in a smaller but still clear and legible type. Another 

oint in which a great improvement and extension will 
be noted is in the indexes, 

The larger portion of the volume ie devoted to the 
implements belonging to the neolithic period, which are, 
naturally, the most numerous, One of the most inter- 
esting chapters in the volume is that on celts, which, 
Sir John holds, is none other than the English form of 
the doubtful Latin word celtis or celles, a chisel. This 
the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary,’ in the main, upholds, 
The word ce/¢e in the Vulgate, Job xix. 24, on which to 
some extcnt Sir John relies, in the only edition ~e have 
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at hand, Lugd., 1554, is given as cert? (see also‘ N, & Q.,’ 
5%» 8, ix, 463). In thie neolithic period the implements 
sre ground and polished; in the palwolithic they are 
fashioned by chipping only. This division, if arbitrary 
and at times a little difficult, is convenient and service- 
able. Great issues are opened out in the manner in 
which to these celts, known in many districts as thunder- 
bolts, magic and preservative virtues became ascribed. 
Curious illustrations of the way in which antiquity 
becomes consecrated is furnished in the use —imperative 
at times—of stone weapons in religious rites, as in cir- 
cumcision, Stone weapons were, of course, coexistent with 
those of bronze. About 500 to 600 years B.c. the use of 
bronze weapons must have been known in Britain, and 
that of stone weapons must have been falling into disuse. 
Concerning the age at which, in cave dwellings, were 
made the deposits among which polished weapons of 
stone are found, history, tradition, and geology are 
mute. The presence in graves of flint flakes suggests to 
Sir John that they were buried as a means of producing 
fire, and not necesserily as weapons. It is impossible for 
us to indicate the points of interest in a work of acknow- 
ledged authority, which, fortunately, stands in no need 
of introduction to our readere. We counsel all, however, 
to read carefully the final pages, in which the latest 
conclusions of prehistoric research of all kinds are 
explained with philosophical and imaginative grasp, 
using the latter term in that bighest sense in which all 
who enlarge greatly the range of human thought and 
knowledge are to be credited with imagination. 


National Ballad and Song.—Merry Songs and Ballads, 
Edited by John S, Farmer. (Privately printed.) 
Tux second volume of Mr, Farmer's collection of ‘ Merry 
Songs and Ballads’ covers, like the first, a space extending 
from the beginning of ballad literature to 1800. Among 
the works laid under most constant contribution are the 
* Academy of Compliments,’ of which many editions have 
appeared, that of 1650 being employed; Durfey's well- 
known ‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy’; the ‘Choice Gar- 
land,’ a whole series of drolleries, local, choice, &c.; 
*The Merry Muses of Caledonia,’ edited by Burne; the 
Roxburghe and Pepysian ballads; Stevens's songs; and 
a score other works, including broadsides. The writers 
uoted, in addition to those named, comprise Dryden, 
badwell, Sedley, Lodge, Etherege, Flatman, and many 
others. In some cases, indeed, some of the writers men- 
tioned are responsible for other songs besides thoee 
assigned them in the book. ‘ Young Corydon,’ thus, that 
appears with the date 1700 as “ A Broadside Song with 
Music, set by Jeremiah Clarke,” is found with additions, 
which in the present volume are spared ur, in some 
editions of Sir Charles Sedley, Other songs which we 
find now given have also been ascribed to Sedley. Many 
of the ballads supplied are familiar in Mr. Ebsworth’s 
reprint of the ‘Roxburghe Ballads,’ now on the point of 
completion. In the case of others, the out-spokenncss 
goes beyond the licence accorded to Rabelais, and words 
are supplied.in their full crudity which some readers will 
hold should only be indicated by initials (as is the case in 
a publication eo little reticent, even, as ‘State Poems’) 
and others will think might be allowed to disappear and 
die. On subjects such as thie, and on the importance, 
philological or literary, of many of these publications 
we hesitate to speak, No ‘‘human documents,” as 
it is the fashion now to call things, we are told, are 
without importance, but the manner in which these 
are conveyed into the hands of the public disturbs 
greatly the minds of a good many people, While ad- 
mitting that the frankest of the contents of the book 
will exercise a less corrupting influence than much 
modern fiction, we may give the counsel—superfluous as 


it will appear to the subscribers—that the books should 
be kept scrupulously under lock and key, and out of the 
reach of all but echolars. In all respects of printing, 
paper, and binding the series is very handsome. 

o the third volume Durfey’s ‘Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly’ bave supplied a very large percentage of the 
material, Of very unequal merit are the songs which 
Durfey collected, though his work, with its musical 
notation and with its full information, deserves great 
consideration, We have five of its six volumes, the sixth 
volume being found with difficulty. As a rule, ite con- 
tents are more remarkable for licence than for poetry, 
though some of those now extracted from it are not 
without poetical merit. Raciness rather than refine- 
ment was the object of most of the Stuart dramatists 
and song-writera. Asa rule, Durfey gives the source of 
the songs he supplies, the com r of the music, and 
the name of the singer. In this same third volume 
of ‘Merry Ballads’ the matter, as a rule, is more 
decorous. One song, which is included in some editions 
of Burns, concerning the proceedings of a certain Find- 
lay, “ Who is that at my bower-door?” is given. In the 
case of some of the songs from broadsides it is easy to 
see where a redundant word or a false rhyme has been 
introduced by a printer with no special ear for melody. 
One or two very curious songs with quaint choruses 
anticipate the productions in that line of O'Keefe, which 
were sung at the Haymarket or elsewhere by Edwin, In 
one or two cases the refrain is poetical enough to com- 
mend itself to some of our modern poets. Perhaps the 
most vigorous song in the volume is that with the 
burden, consolatory from a pessimistic standpoint,— 

For we shall be nothing a hundred years hence. 

A new ballad upon a wedding reads but poorly after the 
old by Suckling. 


Ay important fine-art work, containing fifty-one signed 
artist's proof etchings, representing the most famous of 
the Somerset church towers, all drawn and etched speci- 
ally by E£. Piper (Member of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers), will be issued in a strictly limited 
édition de luxe, to subscribers only, in twenty-five parts, 
comets the work. The publishers are Frost & Reed, 
of Bristol. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspond 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, —— 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


R. T. and other correspondents are particularly re- 
_— to quote the references in their replies, as much 
elay is often caused in their publication by this omission. 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not t; 
to this rule we can make no exception, aes 
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Museums Association ; Societies Gossi 

FINE ARTS—Egyptological Literature; Two Portraits of Swift; 
Sales , Gossip 

mUsiC English Minstre!sie; The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next 

eek 


DRAMA—The Week; Library Table; Documents relating to Shak- 
speare Gossip. 
MISCELLANEA 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E.C, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s, ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Foolscap #vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9. 
This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions. 
in size from the smallest pocket Prayer Book to a tome ~~ 
for aged people whose eye- 
ght is failing Some of the editions are hand 
with red-line borders, &c. a 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. Il EVENING. Each Volume complet 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day ae 
Year, By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap, 8vo 
cloth, 4s 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; mozocco, 
gilt edges, A age for the Pocket, imperial 
2mo. is also ready, cloth, 2s.; Persia: 

4s. Gd. ; morocco, 6s. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. By the A 
of * The Daily Kound.’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d, : 
edges, 6s, ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s, 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower Ho i 
of the Province of Canterbur Short 
Prayer for those having Little Time. Cloth, 6d. ; roan, 
ilt edges, ls, 6d. Il, Forms for Use Twice Daily with 
rayers for Various Occasions. Cloth, 2s,; roan gilt 
= Use Seven Times Daily A 
ew ition, Revised and En _ 
gilt edges, 4s, 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmati 
Holy Communion, 48mo. cloth, 6d, ; 
roan, with gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; 
’ Or neatly bound in 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A, Fine-Pa Editi 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W. R. CHU 

B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, tenes of 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, Se, 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German 
Greek, Italan, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese, Witt 
Translations, References, !xplanatory Notes, and Indexes. 
By WM. FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch, Ch., 
x 


Iondon: 12, Warwick-lane, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (8 8, XII. 24, 
PASSPORTS AND VISAS, 


W. J ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the 
same through the above well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee,1s.6d. | 
Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to 
have a Passport, and beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful 
in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture Galleries, &c., closed to the general 
public, or for obtaining letters addressed “ Post Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to 
Visas, &e., it is advisable for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting, 
to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT-SQUARE. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 104d. 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by 


post, 2s 


BRADSHAW'S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of 
EUROPE, including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s. 6d, cloth ; by post, 4s. 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, ls. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with 


Maps. Price ls. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in French, 


German, Italian, and Spanish. Bound in cloth, ls. each, post free. 


Priated by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Kream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, F.C. ; and b 
JUHN FRANCIS at Chancery-lave, E.C,—Saturday, July 4, 1897. 
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